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Sonotone offices Sonotone Is the 
largest organization 


onotone N CWS 


hearing aids 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF SONOTONE CORPORATION, ELMSFORD, NEW YORK No. 3 


SONORAMA OPENED IN NEW YORK 


Modern Museum On 
: Sound and Hearing 
= ° To Educate Public 


As part of its continuing program 
to help make the public more aware 
of deafness and better hearing, 
Sonotone has opened a unique, free 
public exhibition on the ground 
floor of the Sonotone Building, 570 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Named Sonorama, the exhibition 
is attracting daily crowds who are 
finding entertainment as well as in- 
struction in pressing buttons, turn- 
ing cranks and otherwise actively 
participating in the educational 
demonstrations. 

Sonorama tells a connected story, 
starting with facts about sound and 
its characteristics, the human ear 
and how it functions and why it 
sometimes fails to function. Other 
oe exhibits dramatically show the ef- 

tt fects of hearing impairment, visitors 
hear their own voices and how they 


may sound to impaired ears. Finally Above, a view of Sonorama’s intriguing interior as seen through 
the evolution of the modern aid is the Fifth Avenue show window. 
pictured. 
With the opening of the schools Below, another part of Sonorama. Door at right leads to voice 
in the fall, it is planned to invite recording booth. At extreme left is an animated exhibition illus- 
: student groups for special study trating methods of measuring hearing. 


tours and otherwise to use the 
Sonorama as a genuinely educa- 
tional project to make the public 
“better hearing conscious.” 

Professional workers in the hear- 
ing field are invited to make use of 
Sonorama facilities for educational 
purposes. 

In addition to visitors to Sono- 
rama, the millions who pass its in- 
teresting windows yearly are be- 
coming aware as never before of the 
role hearing plays in modern living. 


Animated giant model of the 
ear shows how we hear. 


$2.25. Foreign, $2.50. 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 10m 


4 Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 
| 1919, authorized January 22, 1922. 
Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore, Mé. 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Education of the Deaf, for 


Teachers and Parents 


Influence of Nursery School Edu- 
cation on School Achievement, 
by Helen Schick Lane, Ph.D... 


The Assistant Principal of Central In- 
stitute describes the results of a ten 
years’ program of mental testing and 
achievement testing undertaken to prove 
the value of nursery school training for 
deaf children. 


Nursery Schools for Deaf Chil- 
dren, An Association Commit- 


The Committee on Nursery Schools of 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
after a year’s study of the subject from 
all angles, report that “early training is 
of inestimable value in the formative 
years of the little deaf child.” 


Clarke School’s Seventy-fifth 


October 20, 1942, Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass., celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing. The entire school staff and all the 
children had a share in the ceremonies. 


Emotional Stability for the Deaf 
Child, by Jean W. Leigh.......... 


The mother of an eight-year-old deaf boy 
tells some of the things she has learned 
through personal experience. Facing her 
problems realistically, she sends a ring- 
ing challenge to those who would limit 
the possibilities of the deaf. 


The Teacher Across the Hall... 


Christmas assembly programs are dis- 
cussed, and an outline is given for an 
entertainment in which children of all 
ages may have a part. The story of 
Bobby, who did not want to go home 
for Christmas, has a moral that parents 
should heed. The “old hand” among 
teachers offers a plan to teach unselfish- 
ness. 


The Parents Talk It Over............ 


Two little preschool girls, already in 
school as day pupils, are learning to 
speak and read lips, and are even ac- 
quiring a reading vocabulary. 
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The Auditory Outlook, for the 


Hard of Hearing 


How Much Do You Hear? By 


Anne M. Bunger...................... 


The supervisor of lip reading instruction 
in the Horace H. Rackham School of 
Special Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
uses all her lip reading ability, which is 
considerable; and she is beginning to 
use all her hearing, too. 


The “Third-Man” Technique, by 


Every office manager knows the three 
types of employee John Ferrall de- 
scribes, and all of them rejoice in the 
rare “third man,” who carries the mes- 
sage to Garcia without talking about it 
before or after. 


Methods of Teaching Lip Read- 


ing to Adults—A Symposium.. 


4. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction, by Cora Elsie Kinzie 

5. Teaching and Testing Visual 
Hearing by the Cinematographic 
Method, by Marie K. Mason, 
Ph.D. 

6. Life Situation Motion Pictures 
Teaching Speech Reading, by 
Lucelia Miller Moore 

This series of discussions was begun in 
the November issue. Lip Reading teach- 
ers are invited to put their oars in and 
stir the water further if they like. The 
last word about lip reading has not yet 
been said. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Molly reports whole-souled appreciation 
of the Mail Box, emanating from Switz- 
erland. An English correspondent tells 
of the battery situation over there, and 
raises the question as to “the one su- 
preme and special enjoyment.” Molly 
says her “supreme and special” is words, 
just words. 


General 


Our Miscellany 
The Children Said, Compiled by 


Marianna Macomber ............ 


Volts, Compiled by John A. Fer- 
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Influence of Nursery School Education 
on School Achievement 


By HELEN Scuick Lang, Pu.D. 


Advantages of the Nursery School 
¥ educators agree that training chil- 


dren of preschool age in a nursery 

school has many advantages. Most 
of the values of the nursery school pro- 
gram are readily recognized by both teach- 
ers and parents but can only be reported 
subjectively. 

The importance of education at an early 
age is greater for the deaf child than for 
the hearing. The deaf child must not only 
receive guidance in his social responses to 
other children, as well as sensory training 
and habit formation, but must also be 
trained in beginning speech and lip reading. 


Disadvantages of This Program 


Administrators of schools for the deaf 
also point out the “disadvantages” or diffi- 
culties of a nursery school program. Great- 
est of these is the problem of supervision in 
a residential school. The group must be 
small and the supervisor must be mother. 
teacher, and nurse. Next is the problem 
of illness. Little children have not de- 
veloped resistance to infections and are 
frequently ill. When they are living to- 
gether, these infections spread. Conse- 
quently, some school time is lost each year. 
Children of preschool age are in school 
only a half day, and some administrators 
of schools for the deaf hold that matura- 
tion will compensate for lack of early in- 
struction. An older child will learn faster 
and can stay in school for a longer school 
period. 


A Survey of Values 


Central Institute has been a pioneer in all 
nursery school instruction and under the 
supervision of Miss Julia M. Connery, now 
principal emeritus of the school, enough 
deaf children have been educated from 
preschool age through the elementary 
grades to make possible a survey of the 
value of nursery school education. 

Examination of the records of these chil- 
dren will give objective evidence of the 
persistent value of nursery school education 
for the deaf. By studying school achieve- 
ment of children of equal mental ability, 
differing only in chronological age at the 
time their education began, we should be 
able to answer the question of the influence 
of nursery school education on later edu- 
cational achievement. 


A Study of School Achievement 


For this study, psychological record 
cards of deaf children were inspected. Be- 
cause objective evidence of the value of 
preschool education :‘esired, the study 
could not go back more inan 10 years to 
the time when a satisfactory mental testing 
program and an achievement testing pro- 
gram had been established. Certain cases 
were excluded from the study in order that 
a fair comparison could be made. Those 
excluded fell into the following classifica- 
tions: 

1. Children who had received early 
training in other schools and then trans- 
ferred to Central Institute. 
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Group I: Children Who Entered Central Institute before the Age of Five Years G 
C. A. CA. 
Entering Leaving 
Number Med.1.Q. Med. E.Q. School School Remarks N 
1 104 96 2-2 9-8 In private elementary school for hearing 
2 116 93 2-3 11-5 Entered 5th grade public school 
3 106 92 2-11 15-7 Attending public high school 
4 97 95 3-1 15-3 Attending public high sch. Good grades 
5 107 91 3-2 14-9 In school—graduating class 
6 100 91 3-2: 14-10 In school—graduating class 
7 98 93 3-2 14-10 Graduate public high school. Graduate 
university 
8 95 88 3-3 10-0 Attending public sch. elementary grades 
9 126 102 3-3 15-0 Graduate public high sch. Attending coll, 
10 130 98 3-5 14-1 | Attended public vocational high school 
ll 115 100 3-6 10-2 Entered public school 4th grade. At. 
tending high school 
(2 129 106 3-7 12-3. Entered public school 6th grade. Now in 
high school. 
13 102 105 3.7 14-3. Attending public high sch.—honor stud. | 
14 122 100 3-8 15-3. Attending private high school for boys | 
15 109 91 3-11 14-7 Graduate public high sch. Attending coll. 
16 115 110 4-0 14-7 Attending public high sch. Good grades 
17 100 93 4-0 15-7 Graduate public high school with honors, 
Attending college 
18 109 94 4-0 15-7 Graduate public high school with honors. 
Attending college 
19 102 93 4-1 14-8 Attending public high sch. Good grades 
20 116 91 4-2 14-11 Graduate public high school. Studying 
costume design 
21 120 87 4-2 15-8 Graduate elementary grades. Commercial 
training 
22 104. 99 4-3 10-3. Entered public school 4th grade. Attend- 
ing high school 
23 93 90 4-4 15-6 Graduate elementary grades. Commer- 
cial training 
24 92 90 4-5 15-2 Attending public high school 
25 100 98 4-6 15-3. Attending public high school 
26 120 109 4-7 13-3. Entered public school 6th grade. At- 
tending public high school 
27 107 79 4-10 17-6 Poor vision. Work on farm 
Mean I.Q. 108.8 
Mean E.Q. 95.3 
2. Children who had acquired speech but who had acquired language through 
in the normal way. Some of these lost their ears. 
their hearing suddenly as a result of menin- 3. Children registered in the Corrective 
gitis or some other illness; and others were Speech Department, as they had normal 
hard of hearing children who were unable hearing or a very slight loss in hearing. 
to continue in schools for hearing children, 4. Children with a multiple handicap 
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Group Il: Children Who Entered Central Institute after the Age of Five Years 


CA. 
Entering Leaving 
Number Med.1.Q. Med. E.Q. School School Remarks 
l is .¢@ 5-1 11-10 Graduate private girls’ high school. At- 
tending college 
2 129 96 5-1 13-11 Graduate public high school. Graduate 
junior college 
3 91 84 5-5 14-5 In school. Graduating class 
4 130 78 5-10 16-5 Graduate private boys’ high school 
5 84 04 5-11 17-6 Private coaching elementary grades. 

6 90 65 6-1 16-8 Vocational training, state college 

7 119 75 6-1 16-8 Private military academy 

8 120 76 7-0 14-8 Day school for deaf 

9 102 70 7-5 18-0 In school. Graduating class 

10 94 66 8-1 16-9 Vocational training, state school 

11 84 78 8-7 22-4 Discontinued 

12 105 77 8-7 14-3 Discontinued 

13 82 78 8-10 + 20-7 Attending girls’ school 
Mean I.Q. 104.7 
Mean E.Q. 77.6 


that influenced test results. For example, 
spastic deaf children who could not be 
given adequate mental tests and whose co- 
ordinations were so slow that achievement 
test scores were affected. 

5. Children who left Ceniral Institute 
before their educational achievement en- 
abled them to be measured on at least three 
achievement tests given annually. 


Chronological Age Grouping 


The children in this study have been 
divided into two groups based upon chron- 
ological age. All of those who entered 
school under the age of five years are 
classified as nursery school pupils and are 
placed in Group I. Group II is made up 
of deaf children who entered after they 
were five years of age. Some authorities 
accept six years as school age and classify 
any below six as preschool age, but since 
most school systems accept five-year-old 
children in kindergarten, they were ex- 
cluded in this study from the nursery school 
group. 

For comparison the median I.Q. and the 
median E.Q. for each child are reported. 
The intelligence quotients are the results 


of scores on the Randall’s Island Perform- 
ance Series given at preschool age and the 
Advanced Performance Series given at 
school age. Each child had from five to 
nine tests of intelligence. 

The median E.Q. is the result of educa- 
tional quotients obtained from the Stan- 
ford Achievement tests using the various 
forms (V, W, X, Y, Z, D, E). Each child 
had at least three tests and some had eight 
test scores. 

The age at school entrance and the age 
when leaving Central Institute are also re- 
corded. No significant comparisons can 
be made of the time of leaving school. At 
Central Institute if a child has good speech 
and lip reading, together with good educa- 
tional achievement, we frequently recom- 
mend public schools before completion of 
the eighth grade. In some cases the child 
discontinued for financial reasons. So many 
factors enter into the chronological age 
when children leave the school that the 
individual cases would have to be consid- 
ered separately. 

Both groups show the gap between edu- 
cational achievement and mental ability 
which is reported by all teachers of the 
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deaf and is caused by the language handi- 
cap. Attention must be directed to the 
difference in size of the gap in a compari- 
son of groups I and II. The mean 1.Q. 
for group I is 108.8 and for group II, 104.7, 
a difference that could not be considered 
statistically reliable. The difference be- 
tween the mean educational quotient of 
group I, which is 95.3, and group II, which 
is 77.6, is significant, as this is a difference 
of 17.7 points. 


Gap Between LQ. and School 


Achievement 


The deaf children who entered school at 
nursery school age show a gap of 13.5 
points between mental ability and school 
achievement, whereas the deaf children 
attending the same school and being in- 
structed by the same faculty, but starting 
later, are 27.1 points lower in educational 
achievement than in their mental rating. 

Consideration should next be directed to 
the average chronological age of the deaf 
children completing the 8th grade instruc- 
tion at Central Institute. In group I, the 
average age of graduation from the 8th 
grade was 15-3, slightly older than the 
average hearing child entering high school. 
In group II only three completed the eighth 
grade at Central Institute and one entered 
elementary school in the 7th grade. These 
are numbers 1, 2, 4 and 7. Three of them 
were under six when their education was 
begun and all had high I.Q.’s. 

In summary, the advantages of nursery 
school education measured objectively in 
school achievement are as follows: 


Summary 


1. "Deaf children who enter school at 
nursery school age show less gap between 
mental ability and educational achievement. 
In the nursery school group this was 13.5 
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points as compared with 27.1 for those 
entering school later. 

2. A greater number of children from 
the nursery school group attend public high 
school after completing the elementary 
grades. This is probably due to the chron. 
ological age factor. The deaf child who is 
between the ages of 18 and 20 is reluctant 
to enroll at high school with hearing com. 
panions who are 14 years old. 

Additional advantages that can be listed 
only on the basis of subjective evidence 
should also be mentioned. Nursery school 
training helps the deaf child to read the 
lips of others, to develop a better vocab- 
ulary, to express his ideas orally much 
earlier than he would without this training. 
If his educational achievement approxi- 
mates his mental ability, he then can learn 
to read material at his mental level and 
the desire to read for pleasure can be cre- 
ated. 

Behavior problems of the deaf child who 
is frustrated because of lack of expression 
are solved by nursery school training. 
Early habits are firmly established and are 
often difficult to change. In nursery school, 
the correct habits are formed; at home the 
deaf child is frequently over-indulged. 

Speech is a function of muscles. By 
starting voice-building at nursery school 
age, better voices result and better coordi- 
nation and skill in use of speech muscula- 
ture develop. 

In conclusion, the advantages of nursery 
school education seem to be so vital to the 
whole future of a deaf child, that all schools 
should make this education possible. The 
child could then be given a chance to learn 
better speech, to enter high school with 
hearing children, to develop to the full 
capacity of his mental ability, and to 
achieve a well rounded personality in a 
hearing world. 


WRITE OR TELEGRAPH 


If you can type well, are dependable, 
the deaf, and would be available immediately, 
with increase after six months if satisfactory. 


are interested in improving conditions for 


apply at once for position at $1200 a year, 
Permanent work with opportunity for 


advancement. Hearing and good spelling necessary. Give full details. Address Box V, 


Volta Bureau. 
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Nursery Schools for Deaf Children 


An Association Committee Report 


HE purpose of 
this committee’s 
report was (1) 


to set forth what has 
been found of value in 
the existing nursery 
schools and (2) to offer recommendations. 
In order that all members of the committee 
might think along similar lines in spite 
of the geographical distances which sepa- 
rated them, it was suggested that certain 
pertinent subjects be discussed through cor- 
respondence and opinions pooled. Topics 
brought up for discussion were: 


Cc. New, 


1. The aim of the nursery school. 

2. Parental guidance. 

3. The effect of the nursery school on the 
acquisition of speech and speech reading. 
Values of the nursery school. 

Teacher training. 

Physical set-up. 


It must be admitted that material pre- 
sented for the compilation of this report 
was largely subjective, based upon per- 
sonal observations rather than upon sta- 
tistical data. Only in one instance was 
reference made to evidence that can be sup- 
ported by objective proof and this state- 
ment read, “Achievement test scores show 
conclusively that deaf children entering 
school at 2 or 3 years of age are able to 
take standardized achievement tests at 7 or 
8 years of age with little or no retardation 
from the norms.” Except for the reference 
to standardized tests this report is based 
upon the beliefs of members of the com- 
mittee which grew out of personal experi- 
ences gathered over years of contact with 


little deaf children. 
1. The Aim of the Nursery School 


The committee agrees that the aim of the 
nursery school is not to accomplish a pre- 
determined amount of formal school work, 
but to establish, during those early years 
when the mind is most alert, pliable, and 


The Committee cn Pre-School Work, 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: Mary 
Chairman; 
Lane, Sister Maura, Margaret Scyster, 

Doris Wood. 
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impressionable, desir- 
able habits that will 


lay a firm foundation 
for all future life. This 
period of life concerns 
the whole child and has 
to do with the development of. good physi- 
cal, mental, and social habits. In the opinion 
of the committee formal teaching should 
therefore be reduced to a minimum, and 
every possible opportunity should be pre- 
sented for individual growth: mentally, so- 
cially, physically. The compensatory ac- 
tivities, i.e., development of speech and 
speech reading, should be introduced in the 
most natural and meaningful way at any 
and all times during the day rather than in 
set periods. 


Helen Schick 


2. Parental Guidance 


It is the opinion of the committee that 
parents of little deaf children are so over- 
whelmed by the enormity of the problem 
facing them that they react in one of two 
ways regardless of social or economic back- 
ground. The first is that, being overcome 
by sorrow, they smother the child by over- 
protection, making it impossible for him to 
develop any traits of responsibility or in- 
itiative. The mother often permits the 
child to cling to her, to upset the whole 
family relationship, and to demand so 
much of her time that in many cases she 
suffers a nervous collapse. The other re- 
action is demonstrated by the parents who 
are actually ashamed of the handicapped 
child and who neglect this child and try to 
ostracize him from the family. Either one 
of these attitudes results in an unhappy 
child, beset with fears and emotionally 
blocked. 


The committee feels secure in setting 
forth the opinion that the nursery school 
has been of immeasurable value in enabling 


| 
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the parents to meet their problems real- 
istically and courageously. Since mutual 
understanding and confidence between the 
child and the family is so necessary, it is 
urged that close cooperation between the 
nursery school and the parent be brought 
about. Happiness in life at any chrono- 
logical level depends to a large degree on 
the individual’s feeling secure in the affec- 
tion of his family group, and in partaking 
of the responsibilities of that group. It is 
desirable that the deaf child take a real 
part as a member of his family. 


3. The Effect of the Nursery School 
on Speech and Speech Reading 


The committee agrees with the opinion 
set forth by Ewing and Ewing in “The 
Handicap of Deafness”: 

The early years of normal childhood result in 
the acquisition, understanding and use of speech. 
At no other period in life is linguistic develop- 
ment so rapid as during the first five years of 
childhood. At every step in the “march of events” 
which advances the understanding and use of 
speech, a child is in a state of mental prepared- 
ness, during these years, which makes the form- 
ing of associations between words and meaning 
easier than it ever can be again. 

This is equally true for the deaf child, though 
sight and not hearing is the main “way in” by 
which words can reach his brain. Association of 
the visible word with meaning is easier to estab- 
lish during the first five years of a deaf child’s 
life than ever again. 

It is therefore important that the foundation 
for the structure of speech be laid through speech- 
reading in the nursery or nursery school. 

As has been previously stated, the com- 
mittee feels that the work of the nursery 
school is not measured by how many or 
how much, but by what habits are estab- 
lished towards speech and speech reading. 
We are all agreed that the first five years 
are of inestimable value, for during this 
period the child is most willing to cooperate 
and will imitate more easily and less self- 
consciously than he will when his sixth 
year is passed. Since imitation is the factor 
par excellence in the establishment of 
speech patterns, it would seem that there is 
no argument that the years before six are 
the most important in the deaf child’s life 
for the development of speech and speech 
reading. 
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Members of the committee believe that 
the traditional method of teaching speech 
to the deaf, i.e., the isolated sound method, 
is not acceptable in working with deaf 
children under six because of its unnat- 
ural and static approach. It is recom. 
mended, therefore, that speech teaching be 
based upon a philosophy that speech is es- 
sentially a meaningful process; that the 
teaching of speech proceed along more nat- 
ural lines through the simultaneous use of 
the child’s senses of touch, sight, and resid- 
ual hearing; and that the mechanical skills 
be an outgrowth, rather than a pregrowth, 
of the use of speech. 

Sufficient observations have been made 
by teachers in the United States and other 
countries to persuade them that—for the 
majority of children—the earlier speech 
reading is introduced to the deaf child, the 
more facile becomes its use. The habit 
of looking at a person’s lips to get meaning* 
can be established at as early an age as 
21% years. This does not mean that every 
word spoken to a 214 year old child is 
comprehended, but enough is understood 
to convey meaning. Speech reading is 
taught both specifically and casually. By 
specifically is meant those periods in which 
the teacher creates a situation to teach cer- 
tain words; by casually is meant the con- 
tinual talking to the child in simple whole 
sentences that tell about whatever is hap- 
pening, has happened, or is going to hap- 
pen of interest in the child’s experiences. 
It seems superfluous for this committee to 
express the opinion that those children for 
whom the habit of speech and speech read- 
ing is established at an early age as the 
natural means of communication, and who 
rely upon this means twenty-four hours a 
day, are the ones who make the most satis- 
factory adjustment to the world in which 
they live. 


4. Values of the Nursery School 


The committee lists the following as out- 
standing in the values of the nursery school: 


(a) Development of physical growth and mus- 
cular co-ordination, and establishment of de- 
sirable hygienic habits, resulting in healthy chil- 
dren. 
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(b) Development of emotional stability and so- 
cial adjustment, resulting in self-reliant, secure, 
happy children. 

(c) Stimulation and development of mental ac- 
tivity at normal age when the mind is most open 
to receive instruction, resulting in alert children. 

(d) Development of the powers of imitation, 
observation and concentration, resulting in chil- 
dren more ready to learn speech and speech read- 


ing. 

Xe) Early discovery and development of resid- 
ual hearing. 

(f) Reduction of gap between educational and 
chronological age. 

(g) Earlier and better understanding between 
child and home. 


5. Teacher Training 


It is desirable that the nursery school 
teacher should be trained in a nursery 
school for hearing children and have actual 
experience teaching little hearing children, 
Superimposed upon this, training as a 
teacher of the deaf is necessary if the teach- 
er is to teach speech and speech reading. 
Special nursery school training is necessary 
because of the very different philosophy of 
teaching the young child. It has been said 
that any teacher can teach a child over six 
because she can mold him to her ways, but 
the teacher of the child under six must 
adjust herself to the child and be able to 
understand all situations from the child’s 
point of view. The child under six is not 
ready to conform to any group, for he is 
still in the individualistic stage, develop- 
ing good or bad habits according to guid- 
ance proffered him. : 

One of the major criticisms made in re- 
gard to existing nursery schools for the 
deaf is that these schools have proceeded 
along already established lines and have 
failed to allow for self-growth and self- 
development because of limiting precon- 
ceived ideas of teaching. The committee 
believes that such a criticism—if true—is 
not wholly the fault of the teacher, but is 
in part due to the administrative heads 
who are not fully aware of the definite 
underlying philosophy of the nursery 
school, and who, therefore, measure its 
worth rather by tangible amounts of work 
accomplished than by the intangible values: 
viz; the establishment of desirable habits 
that allow a growing personality to develop 
to its fullest capacity. 
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6. Physical Set-Up 


The committee believes that the nursery 
school should have as adequate surround- 
ings as it is possible to secure. A child 
under six must have space. He cannot be 
restricted mentally or physically. He must 
have many materials to allow freedom of 
expression for the growing mind and body. 
This calls for space indoors and out, and 
suitable equipment for each place. 

The indoor room should be light and 
airy, with every part of the equipment 
scaled down to the size of its occupants. 
All tables, chairs, shelves, lockers, hooks, 
etc., should be within reach of the child. 
By being made responsible for getting and 
putting away their belongings, children ac- 
quire habits of orderliness and neatness. 
All materials should be placed where the 
children may take them whenever they 
wish. This affords an opportunity of no- 
ticing the child’s interests, and of broaden- 
ing them. Completion of any activity 
trains the child to persevere at a task until 
it is completed. The careful putting away 
of whatever was taken from the shelves 
teaches the child care of property and or- 
der of arrangement. 

Materials for use indoors include: blocks 
of varying sizes; easels and water paints; 
molding clay; ‘dolls; ‘doll furniture; doll 
house; toy dishes; pictures for matching; 
colors for matching; educational toys and 
toys that are favorites with all children; 
picture books, and so on. A work bench, 
hammer and nails present a wonderful ‘out- 
let for constructive energies that might go 
into destructive channels. 

Desirable outdoor equipment includes: 
slides, see-saws, jungle-gyms, large hollow 
blocks, sand boxes, swings, big balls, and 
so on. If the school is in the country, pets, 
such as a dog, cat, birds, rabbits, pony or 
a goat are a great help to stimulate and 
develop essential characteristics of kind- 
ness, joy in possession, unselfishness, and 
cooperation. 

All of this varied equipment provides a 
means of self-expression so necessary for 
the child who lacks the normal mode of ex- 
pression—speech. 

(Continued on page 718) 
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Clarke School’s Seventy-fifth Birthday 


LARKE School for the Deaf, North- 

ampton, Mass., celebrated its seven- 

ty-fifth birthday on October 20th. 
Opened October 1, 1867, with two teachers 
and twenty pupils, the school has completed 
three-fourths of a century of distinguished 
service in the education of the deaf. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, president of the 
board of trustees, opened the program with 
the presentation of a new flag and flagpole, 
gifts of an anonymous friend. These were 
accepted by Harold Jaekel, troop leader of 
the Clarke School Boy Scouts. 

After the flag raising, the audience re- 
paired to Gilmore gymnasium, where they 
were greeted by Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Prin- 


MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE PRESENTS A NEW FLAG TO CLARKE SCHOOL. SCOUT HAROLD 

JAEKEL OF THE SCHOOL TROOP ACCEPTS IT. AT RIGHT DR. FRANK H. REITER, PRINCIPAL, 

AND JOHN SKINNER, TRUSTEE, LOOK ON. THE FLAG RAISING CEREMONIES OPENED THE 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM, OCTOBER 20, 1942 


cipal of the School; the Honorable Walter 
W. O’Donnell, Mayor of Northampton; 
Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, President of the 
American Association to Promote _ the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and Mrs. 
Alice Manning Williams, Editor of the 
Clarke School Alumni Bulletin, substituting 
for Mrs. George Hull, President of the 
Alumni Association. Mrs. Coolidge, as pre- 
siding chairman, introduced the speakers, 
recalling her own early association with 
the school. Miss Bessie N. Leonard, former 
principal, gave a brief history of the school 
and its background, stating that since 1889 
450 teachers have been trained at Clarke 
(Continued on page 720) 
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Emotional Stability for the Deaf Child* 


By Jean W. Leicu 


HEN I speak of “the deaf child,” 

\\) or “the normal eight year old,” or 

“a group of handicapped children,” 
I must necessarily reflect personal experi- 
ences; but this is not really so much an 
admission of my lack of professional status 
as it is a badge indicating greater authen- 
ticity. Also, it is very much in style, for 
this is a day of published diaries, journals, 
and personal reporting. 

The year 1942 has created many new 
problems which deeply and closely affect 
our deaf children. Although the war has 
not been actually fought in New York City. 
it has been prepared for and rehearsed, and 
it has already had far reaching effects on 
our own lives, which are reflected in the 
lives of our children. There are a few 
specific difficulties which must be met with 
deaf children, and I should like to talk 
briefly of these. 


The Deaf Child and the War 


Strangely enough, the first noticeable ef- 
fect of the war on our children was not 
revealed through our deaf child but through 
his hearing cousins, who telephoned me in 
a panic to say, “What will David do, Jean? 
He cannot hear the air raid sirens!” These 
children were more immediately conscious 
of the implications than I was. When the 
air raid alarm next sounded, I told David. 
who was headed for the back yard and im- 
portant digging operations, that President 
Roosevelt wanted him to stay indoors fer a 
while. This was almost a verbatim trans- 
lation of the radio commentary, and was 
highly effective with David. Our school 
very sensibly used the same formula in 
evacuating our deaf children along with 
their speech teacher, and now the air raid 
alarm has achieved the commonplaceness 


of a fire drill. 


*An address delivered before the Parents’ Study 
Group of the Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City, May, 1942. 


The First Blackout 


The utter and sudden darkness of our 
first total blackout thoroughly frightened 
David. Deaf children are wholly at a loss 
when suddenly cut off from light. I met 
David coming down the stairs in the dark, 
and went back to his bed with him. While 
I lay beside him, he lost his fear, although 
he was still solemn. I kept a hand touch- 
ing him, and we both fell asleep before the 
All Clear sounded. The touch of a hand 
takes the place of a loving voice with a 
deaf child, and should, I believe, be used 
with such children oftener than it usually 
is. The next day after this experience I 
purchased one of the tiny night lights that 
plug into the floor and give a small but 
reassuring light. David has a reading 
lamp over his bed and a flashlight within 
reach, but his belief in law and order would 
prevent him from using either during a 
blackout. 

David has an_ identification bracelet 
which he wears constantly, and which 
makes me feel safer, because in time of 
stress the speech of a small deaf child would 
hardly be intelligible. 


Let the Child Share in War Work 


Last winter, on days when outdoor play 
was impossible because of bad weather. 
our school devoted the play time to mak- 
ing things for the Red Cross: splints and 
First Aid boxes; toy animals, bean bags 
and aprons; and this participation allayed 
many of David’s fears as well as helping 
to calm the other children. 

The Cub Scouts, of which David's 
brother is a member, made an air raid 
shelter in our cellar and let David help 
there, too, filling sand bags and pails. 
painting shovels, sewing blackout curtains. 
David knows every war regulation, and is 
a stickler for obedience. He opens and 
steps on tin cans, collects paper, conserves 
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sugar, and scolds if we drive an extra block 
in the car. 


A Child Must Feel Secure 


Two things have been brought forcibly 
into the foreground by the war. First, we 
realize anew the terrible need of our chil- 
dren for emotional security; and secondly 
we see the importance of their active par- 
ticipation in the war effort, or any other 
family enterprise. David's need to feel se- 
cure is typical of most children. It is as 
universal and fundamental a need as that 
for food and shelter, and often more difh- 
cult for the parents to provide. David defi- 
nitely dislikes the dark, and I thought out 
a plan to help him face the necessity for 
putting out the light in his room. I no 
longer put it out after he is in bed; but let 
him go to bed a little earlier and do what 
he calls “Read in the bed,” telling him that 
at a certain time he is to put out the light 
himself. This procedure may give him a 
few minutes less sleep, but it leads to better 
rest if the child himself puts out the light 
willingly. 

When the time comes for him to put the 
light out, David invariably comes half way 
downstairs to check up on where we are. 
He wants his door left open, and asks every 
evening, “Will you and Father be at 
home? What are you going to do when 
I go to sleep?” This used to annoy me, but 
I soon realized that it came from a deep felt 
need for security, and I tried to answer that 
need adequately. If we are going out, we 
say so. We never lie about our plans; and 
so he is sure he can trust us. I think that 
the war has increased David’s need for this 
security, and that otherwise he would have 
outgrown it before this. Trying times pro- 
duce trying habits in children, and it is 
easier for us to cope with them if we first 
comprehend the reasons for them. 


David is not entirely dependent on his 
family. He loves to go to other children’s 
houses, even occasionally to stay overnight, 
but his need for reassurance of affection at 
home continues to be strong. He asks very 
often and quite seriously, “Do you like 
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me?” and though the repetition is madden- 
ing, my answer is just as serious: “Yes, | 
love you very much.” Parents whose chil- 
dren are away at school must give them in 
their brief visits home the emotional se. 
curity such children require, so they will 
not only be at ease while they are home, but 
will leave contentedly when they return to 
school. 


The Child Loves to Help 


The second need of the child, that of ac- 
tive participation in family activities, was 
brought forcibly home to me only last week. 
I realized all at once that what makes chil- 
dren happy is not so much what you do 
for them but what you let them do for you. 
A bad attack of poison ivy put me flat on 
my back for several days. Early Tuesday 
morning, I called the children in and said, 
“I cannot get up. Jonathan, will you please 
fix the breakfast; and David, will you help 
me?” I asked David to get the “sick room 
things,”—the basin, towels, etc., that we 
use when anyone is ill. He was thrilled. 
He brought everything, including my tooth- 
brush and comb, and helped me wash. 
Afterwards he cleaned the bathroom and 
equipment as well as a professional nurse 
would have done it. By the time he had 
me ready for breakfast, Jonathan brought 
the breakfast tray. Then they served them- 
selves and their father and the three went 
off to the train on schedule. 
morning, without my saying a word, both 
boys were dressed before 7 and repeated the 
routine with increased proficiency and un- 
mistakable pleasure. The experience was 
a revelation, for, although I knew they were 
capable for youngsters of 8 and 10, the 
joy they found in serving was a wonderful 
thing to watch. 

David is always first to say, “I will help 
you,” whether it is wash dishes, arrange 
flowers, clean up, or cook. Last spring 
when we brought the porch furniture up 
from the basement where it had been all 
winter, he carried it all out by himself and 
I found it arranged just as it had been the 
previous summer. 
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It is true that I often wish he enjoyed 
baseball and games as much as his brother 
does, but I would not try to change his 
tastes except that we provide opportunities 
and equipment for athletic experiences and 
offer instruction when necessary. The 
point I wish to make is the importance of 
allowing the deaf child to become a con- 
tributing member of the family as early as 
possible, so that he will feel needed and will 
know that when he offers help it will be 
accepted. 


The Attitude of Brother or Sister 


When there are two or more children in 
the family, particularly when one of them 
is handicapped and the other is not, there 
are a myriad problems in connection with 
giving each child a fair break. That difh- 
culty is never entirely under control, but it 
is more or less a matter of meeting each 
situation as a judge makes a court decision, 
without personal bias, and with due con- 
sideration to a general attitude and general 
set of rules that should be decided early. 
The one who is older should have some ex- 
tra privileges along with extra responsi- 
bilities; but the one who is handicapped 
should never have special privileges. Fa- 
voring the deaf child, even unconsciously, 
will warp his growth and personality far 
more than his loss of hearing has done. 


Respect Individual Differences 


Even a small difference in ages, as, for 
instance, 22 months in the case of my boys, 
is actually an enormous gap between mem- 
bers of the same family, and it is unwise 
to expect two boys of such different ages 
to be too much together or to get along 
without some good, healthy battling. Al- 
ways, always avoid any sort of comparison 
between two brothers or two sisters. Don’t 
expect one to have the same accomplish- 
ments, personality traits or faults as the 
other. If parents would learn to respect 
the individual differences in their children, 
a large proportion of our problems would 
never occur. Many of the so called behavior 
difficulties of childhood have their roots in 
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brotherly or sisterly jealousy or in a search 
for emotional security, so it is wise to 
think about causes rather than attempt to 
punish the resulting bad behavior. Some- 
times you can do both. Punishment at the 
moment of misbehavior may be followed 
by some studying on the parents’ part and 
a searching after causes with a consequen- 
tial remedying of the situation. In deal- 
ing with children, there are few set formu- 
las that always work. Much child rearing 
is a hit or miss affair, but the thoughtful, 
intelligent hits are less often misses. I can 
relate a few stories from the past year’s 
experience that may be of help to parents 
who are confronting similar situations. 


My older boy belongs to the Cub Scouts, 
and is treasurer of the local group. Early 
last winter, all the Cub Scouts’ dues money 
suddenly disappeared, and simultaneously 
the younger boy’s purchasing powers mys- 
teriously increased. Children, of course, 
have no background for understanding the 
moral issue involved in taking what does 
not belong to them. Until they have this 
background, they cannot be judged by adult 
standards or ethics. We lectured David on 
the wrong he committed in taking other 
people’s money; and he admitted having 
taken a few nickels and dimes. We immedi- 
ately began to look for the cause of this 
anti-social behavior. His teacher believed it 
was jealousy of the Cub Scouts and a de- 
sire to be one of them. As being a Cub is 
one of the most precious privileges apper- 
taining to being nine years old, we prom- 
ised him that on his ninth birthday he could 
become a Cub Scout. Meanwhile we made 
a special effort to keep him away from the 
house when they were meeting there. He 
has asked for a Cub Scout uniform for his 
birthday, and we have promised him one. 


A Boy Needs His Father 


I thought myself that this bad behavior 
was also a reflection of the fact that David 
has not had enough companionship lately 
with his father, who has been extremely 
busy. We decided to rectify this at once. 
David went to the factory with his father 
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one Saturday, and spent a thrilling half day 
drawing pictures in the art department, do- 
ing errands, which took him up and down 
in the elevator, and being “a man among 
men.” We were very much touched when, 
that very evening while we were having 
guests for dinner, David came down, 
handed his father a note and went back to 
bed. The note was addressed to “Mr. 
Leigh,” and read: “Dear Joe: I like the 
factory very much. When I am a big boy 
I will work on the third floor and paint 
many pictures very neatly. Very truly 
yours, David Leigh.” 

The appreciation and the sense of im- 
portance and of belonging that are implicit 
in such a little note are very impressive. 
The trip has been repeated several times 
since. Jonathan has gone, too; but always 
at different times. 

David now gets a regular allowance of 
ten cents a week. This is less than his 
brother gets. For a while, he spent it as 
soon as he received it; but now he has 
started saving it. There is no recurrence 
of the bad behavior pattern in the matter 
of money, and we hope it was just a phase 
of development which has been eliminated. 


Let the Hearing Child Help 


Jonathan, who is a much better athlete 
than David, is now. at his own and the 
teacher’s suggestion, staying for David’s 
playground period in the afternoons, to 
help David with baseball and kickball. The 
other children ‘all assure me that David 
is learning and is improving in his ball 
playing. Anyhow, he now participates in- 
stead of sitting and watching the others, 
and it makes for a pleasant relationship be- 
tween the two boys. 

Jonathan does a great deal of helpful 
teaching. Of the two boys, I think David 
is more likely to be the trouble maker. | 
fear that Jonathan is often blamed when 
the fault is David’s, for the deaf child 
makes more noise, and on the other hand 
it is easier for the older person in charge 
to yell to the hearing one to stop than it 
is to go and find out the trouble and ex- 
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plain to the deaf child—especially as the 
deaf child is always apt, at such times, to be 
a bad lip reader. Just as hearing children 
often pretend not to hear you, so the deaf 
ones will manage to look like half-wits and 
not understand the most “visible” remarks, 


The other day a little boy who is younger 
than David came to spend the night. He 
is an excellent ball player and bicyclist, so 
he was busy with Jonathan most of the 
time. David kept asking for the visitor's 
attention, so I finally asked if he wanted 
the other little boy to sleep in his room, 
This pleased David very much, and Jona- 
than, in his understanding way, said, 
“That’s right. Lin is really David’s age. 
He is such a good ball player, I feel like 
he is my friend.” 


Don’t Be Emotional About Deafness 


In general, I think the problems between 
members of a family are not caused by the 
deafness of one member, though they may 
be caused by the parents’ attitude towards 
the deafness. Deafness is definitely a 
handicap, a deviation from the usual. It 
must be acknowledged and accepted; but 
it is something not to get emotional about. 
Some parents never for a moment lose their 
consciousness that the handicap exists. Sub- 
consciously, they like to dramatize them- 
selves and feel “different” because their 
child is unusual. They hang on to this self 
pity and continue for years to indulge in 
orgies of emotional upset. Such an atti- 
tude is selfish and the effect of it is disas- 
trous. There are two equally undesirable 
modes of procedure with such parents. 
Either they find the deafness so painful that 
they cannot mention it to the child, and so 
force him to evade the issue, and cause 
him to feel queer, ashamed and different; 
or they call attention to the handicap too 
frequently, making him feel inadequate and 
resentful. Everybody has something to 
overcome in this world, either a real or an 
imagined handicap. Some persons hurdle 
over enormous difficulties; others are 
mowed down by the slightest onset of ad- 


(Continued on page 724) 
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Christmas Enter- 
tainment 


NCE more we 
ic that, for 
your little chil- 


dren, you crowd into 
your Christmas show 
all those things that 
are a traditional part 
of our Christmases. By doing this you will 
be sure our deaf children are thoroughly 
familiar with the things hearing children 
accept as a matter of course, and you will 
be enabling the deaf children to share in 
the Christmas celebrations at home. If your 
school prefers a Christmas party, Christmas 
greens and candles and bells and all the rest 
belong in it. 


The Christmas stars are shining, 
Serene and high and bright, 
Reminding all this saddened world 
Of one great Christmas night. 
The light of that first Christmas 
Still brings good will toward men, 
And faith and courage to endure 
Till peace shall come again. 


We are always proud, at our school, when 
one of the youngsters who has learned a 
Christmas rhyme or carol tells later that 
he said his “piece” at the Sunday School 
entertainment at home, or that he “sang” 
the carol with his hearing brothers and 
sisters at their school party. And we are 
pleased when: Johnny’s mother or Sally’s 
father tells us that the deaf child helped 
trim the house, or the tree, or do up the 
gifts, “and knew the names of everything!” 

Since for smaller children things must be 
very simple, we suggest you have a big 
calendar, DECEMBER, large enough to 
cover the opening of the door through 
which the children come on the stage. A 
calendar that covers an ordinary screen is 


CHRISTMAS 


a good size. Let a 
small boy stand con- 
cealed behind the 
stage curtains, or 
greenery, to shine a 
flashlight on the 
“days” as they follow 
one another, and the 
Christmas “prepar- 
ing” for that date is 
shown, as the performers come out to do 
the things that are always done at Christ- 
mas time. It is not necessary to start with 
December first. Plan your list so that there 
will be a continual progression with the 
grand climax of Christmas Eve and Christ- 
mas Day, when many things must happen. 


The following list is merely suggestive. 
You can add to it or leave out things as 
you desire. To vary the show, have some 
little scenes, some pantomime, some dra- 
matic episodes, with dialogue. 


. Christmas Shopping 13. Hanging Up 


1 
2. Christmas Sewing Wreaths 
3. Christmas Baking 14. Candle in Window, 
4. Christmas Candy Christmas Greens, 
Making (or Buying) Poinsettia, etc. 
5. Christmas Cards 15. Hanging Up Stock- 
6. Christmas Letters ings . 
7. Dressing Dolls 16. Reading Good Night 
8. Making Toys Story 
9, Learning Christmas 17. Waking Up Christ- 
Carol mas Morning 
10. Learning Christmas 18. Finding Gifts 
Dance 19. Giving Gifts 
1l. Bringing Christmas 20. Wishing Everybody 
Tree Home Merry Christmas 
12. Trimming Tree 
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For Older Pupils 


Since we are emphasizing friendship with 
our South American neighbors just now, 
why not have an “airplane” trip to various 
southern countries, seeing the ways they 
celebrate Christmas? This will necessitate 
a lot of reading up by the pupils on cus- 
toms of various countries, and they will 
have a good time arranging costumes, tab- 
leaus, or dramatic bits. 

If you prefer more elaborate plays, con- 
sult the following books: 

“Christmas Candles and Other Plays”— 

Elsie Carter 
“The Little Play Book’”—Katharine Lord 
“Welcome Christmas”—Eleanor Graham 
“The Gifts We Bring’”—N. B. Lambkin 
“Why the Chimes Rang”—E. A. McFadden 
“Evergreen Tree’—Percy MacKaye 
“Appleton Book of Christmas Plays”— 

Frank Shay 
“High Days and Holidays’—Adams and 

McCarrick 


What We Hope We Won't Hear 


Berry Kribus, by teaker, 
I ab glad for Dekeber. 

I will sed Kribus presed, 
Bayhe, if rebeber! 


In a Deaf Child’s World 

The Boy Who Didn’t Want to Ge Home 

for Christmas 

The art teacher had come, and the chil- 
dren were absorbed in drawing pink Santa 
Clauses. 

Miss Foster picked up Bobby’s letter 
home and rushed to the principal’s office. 

“I thought you'd better see this, Mrs. 
Baxter,” she told the chief. “Bobby Sayres 
says he won’t go home for Christmas, and 
you know how stubborn he can be when 
he makes up his mind.” 

“OQ, I wouldn’t say stubborn, my dear! 
I grant you Bobby has a will of his own.” 

“Will of iron! Here’s the letter.” 

The principal smiled benignantly as she 
began to read, but her smile changed to a 
frown. “Doesn’t want to go home! Why, 
I never heard of such a thing!” She read 
the letter aloud once more: “ ‘Dear Mother: 
I do not want home for Christmas. I like 
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school for Christmas. No thank you for 
home. Thank you for school. I want three 
dollars and a bicycle.’ Bobby’s mother will 
be dreadfully upset if he makes a scene 
when she comes for him. She’s a lovely 
person ... devoted to Bobby . . . takes him 
everywhere with her . . . why, she even took 
that nursery school course at the university 
before he came here! She belongs to a 
mothers’ club and . . . send Bobby to me! 
Pll find out what it’s all about.” 

Later, however, to Miss Foster’s secret 
satisfaction, the principal admitted that she 
got no more out of Bobby than his teacher 
had. “Just a notion, I think. We must get 
him out of it. With a small deaf child, we 
have so little language we can use with him 

. it’s so hard to find out what’s really 
going on in his mind .. .” 

“All the other children are counting the 
days!” Miss Foster said, “even Dimitri 
Soto, the foundling, wants to go back te 
that orphanage for the holidays . . . at least 
I think he does.” 

“T think he doesn’t!” Dimitri’s former 
teacher said dryly. “That may be the trou- 
ble. Dimitri is admired by all the boys, be- 
cause he’s so good at basketball, and 
Dimitri had the time of his life here last 
Christmas. He was the only small boy who 
stayed for the holidays, and everybody 
pampered him. And I notice Bobby follow- 
ing him around every afternoon on the 
playground.” 

“Still—Christmas is a time when every 
one who has a home wants to be there,” 
Miss Foster said, “even children who go to 
poverty stricken places, where there are no 
baths and not enough food and they can't 
even keep warm! And Bobby has a lovely 
home. Plenty of money there, too.” 

The next afternoon, after school, she let 
Dimitri come in and “help” her, after he 
was tired romping outdoors. An adroit 


lead or two and a couple of sugar cookies 
made Dimitri wax conversational. 

“Bobby do not like home,” he told Miss 
Foster. “Bobby like here.” 

“T am surprised!” Miss Foster registered 


“Why? 


amazement. Bobby’s mother is 
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pretty. She takes him out with her. . . .” 

“Bobby do not like that. Bobby must 
talk, talk, every day, every day. Talk to the 
people. Bobby’s mother tell everybody, 
‘Bobby is deaf. Bobby can talk to you.’ 
Bobby must lip reading, very smart, every 
day. Every day! People look at Bobby. 
Bobby is lonesome. Bobby like here. If 
Bobby stay here, good time.” 

So that was it! Miss Foster drew a 
deep breath, and knew she had learned one 
more lesson in the technique of teaching 
deaf children. She handed another sugar 
cooky in gratitude to Dimitri, and let him 
ruin a blackboard picture she had started, 
while she reflected. Poor Bobby! Poor 
mother, trying so bravely and misguidedly 
to bring forward her little deaf boy! 

What to do was the question. Tell 
Bobby’s mother? She would have to speak 
right out. Bobby’s mother wasn’t the sort 
who liked hints. But one couldn’t do that. 
It would hurt her too much. Better let 
things take their course. There was always 
the chance that when the other children 
packed their suitcases, and waited for their 
parents, Bobby would want to go home, 
too. 
Home Going Day arrived at last. When 
Bobby’s parents telephoned over from the 
reception room, and the principal sent for 
him, Miss Foster shook hands with him 
and wished him a Merry Christmas, and 
he trotted off docilely enough. 

Fifteen minutes later Nellie, a maid, came 
in. “Miss Foster, did you send Bobby? His 
father and mother are still waiting.” 

Miss Foster stared. Then she looked at 
Dimitri, who was bending over his Self 
Help book with devoted interest. “Dimitri,” 
Miss Foster implored. “Do you know where 
Bobby is? His mother will cry very hard 
if he is lost.” 

“Lost, no. I think so Bobby hide,” was 
all Dimitri would say, and he repeated that 
he did not know where, and Miss Foster 
believed him. She and the maid hunted 
frantically, and housemothers joined in the 
search, and Bobby was soon discovered un- 


der the last bed in the small boys’ dor- 
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mitory, and hauled out shrieking wildly. 

“Stop crying! You’re a bad boy!” the 
maid scolded, and tried in vain to drag him 
with her, but he let Miss Foster take his 
hand and lead him back to school, though 
he cried bitterly all the way. 

“He’s not going home till I have a chance 
to talk to his folks, if I get fired for it,” 
Miss Foster declared. “It’s Christmas! May- 
be I'd just better go down now and tell 

“Tell what?” said a pleasant masculine 
voice, and Bobby flew to the arms of a big 
rugged man, who mopped his child’s face 
with a clean white handkerchief and looked 
at Miss Foster with a twinkle in his eye. 
“What's the trouble? Doesn’t Bobby want 


to go home?” 


“Come in my schoolroom and sit down 
a minute, Mr. Sayres, will you?” Miss Fos- 
ter begged, and Bobby’s father sat down 
and listened while she tried tactfully to de- 
scribe the difficulty. She soon found her- 
self stuttering and stammering, “I—I know 
his mother is trying to help—help him— 
but but—Bobby’s very sensitive, and—and 
shy—and showing off before people . . 
he—he—” 

She stopped, afraid to look at Mr. Sayres’ 
heartbreak, and to her amazed relief he put 
back his head and roared. 

“Good for you, fellow!” he told Bobby. 
“You're a chip off the old block. Hate 
meetings and showing off before folks as 
much as your dad does! Well, Miss Foster. 
thank you very much for telling me. I'll 
try to spend more time with the boy my- 
self, this vacation, even if I have to stay 
home from the office. But you needn't 
worry about his mother dragging him to 
meetings. Bobby doesn’t know it, but he’s 
going to have a little sister, we hope, in 
February. and his mother is very busy 
reading up on new things for new babies. 
That will take care of the situation.” 

“Q. that’s lovely!” Miss Foster ex- 
claimed. “Yes. that will take care of every- 
thing! Bobby you're going to have a nice 
time at home. A fine time with father! 
Father will take you to the movies. Father 
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will be with you at home every day! 

Bobby did not grin. He gazed sorrow- 
fully at Dimitri, but he stopped crying, and 
held on tight to his father’s hand, and they 
went away together. 

Dimitri was looking after them, but he 
began scribbling fast, and suddenly Miss 
Foster felt very sorry for this little waif. 
Was Dimitri bluffing, or did he really like 
staying at school over Christmas? She 
looked at the paper Dimitri was scribbling 
on, and saw, “Miss Nellie, fifty cents. Mr. 
Brown, a quarter. Mrs. Baxter, movies 
and many things. Cook, cookies and take 
home for supper. Bobby will send box 
maybe perhaps. Miss Foster one dollar I 
hope! Much candy. Very good dinner 


every day. I am sorry for Bobby! 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
(For a Small Child to Say) 
A Merry, Merry Christmas 
We wish you, every one, 
With Christmas presents, Christmas trees, 
Good friends, good food, and fun. 


Letter from a Young Teacher 
to Her Sister, an Old Hand 


Dear Sister: 

In this school it seems to be the custom 
for every teacher to give nice presents to 
all the children in her class. This is my 
first year here, and I’ve only taught three 
years, and you know my salary! | can’t 
afford to give expensive gifts, and yet trifles 
will seem so poor, by contrast! The other 
new teachers feel the same way, but we 
hesitate to protest. We don’t want to queer 
ourselves. Do you approve of this cus- 
tom? 

The Answer 
Dear Sis: 

No, I do not approve. I think it’s one 
more way we make our deaf pupils grabbers 
instead of givers, and then wonder why 
they are selfish! Hearing children in pub- 
lic schools do not expect presents from their 
teachers. At Christmas time they bring 
gifts for some good cause. 

Certainly this year, when thousands of 
children in war torn Europe are doomed 
to starvation unless we help them, it seems 
to me every school should bend all efforts 
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to make up a big offering to the Red Cross, 
or some war relief agency, teachers and 
children giving every cent they can spare. 

Careful preparation is necessary before- 
hand, if the children have been used to 
getting presents, in order that the Christ- 
mas party will not be ruined by the pupils’ 
disappointment. 

But children are always adaptable. The 
plight of the little war victims can be ex- 
plained without harrowing details. Our 
children can be led to express their thank- 
fulness for living in America, by helping 
other children not so fortunate. Assem- 
blies, and talks, and judicious use of pic- 
tures in magazines and newspapers, for two 
or three weeks beforehand. should certainly 
pave the way. 

Since these European children are far 
away, let the youngsters also make a gift 
for mother or grandmother, or prepare a 
“Christmas Surprise” for some sick child, 
or some older teacher, or the old folks in 
a home near by, in order that they can be 
near to a real recipient of their good will. 

Remember, altruism is not inherited. 
Children aren’t born generous. And deaf 
children are often thoroughly spoiled be- 
fore they start school, and have lifelong 
habits of selfishness to overcome. It’s up 
to us teachers to make generosity as attrac- 
tive to them as piggishness. 

We can do it. I’ve seen it happen. We 
have a small boy now, in our school, who 
used to kick the other children at his table 
in the dining room, when he first came to 
school, unless they let him have the last 
piece of bread or the largest helping of 
pudding. But we have a wise matron. 

This year, at our Halloween party, he 
brought over a big box of marshmallows 
as an addition to the refreshments, and 
actually smiled when the last marshmallow 
was gobbled up. His father had brought 
him the marshmallows and it was all the 
candy he had. 

New teacher or not, Sis, I’d put my prob- 
lem up to the principal, if I were you. She 
too was once a new teacher. You'll find her 
understanding. 


(Continued on page 718) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters from Roundabout Five 


Deaf and Hearing Children Help 
Each Other 


Nancy, three years old when this letter was 

written, is in the preschool department at 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo. 

She has a hearing brother, Bruce, six 
years old. 

T was a pleasant surprise to receive the 
| round robin so soon and learn what is 

new in Chicago, in Mexico, in Califor- 
nia and all the other places. 

Nancy is getting along just splendidly at 
St. Mary’s. The teachers are so fine and so 
amazingly patient. There are ten to twelve 
children under five in the nursery group, 
and they are all darlings. Sister Rose Alice 
and Miss Garrity accomplish wonders. In 
the short time Nancy has attended the 
school, she has learned to lip read the action 
words jump, run, bow, turn around, fall, 
hop, and sit down. She knows the nouns 
ball, dog, car and doll, also the names of the 
members of the family and the word bye- 
bye. This past month she has “given 
voice,” and we are working on “ah” and 
“mama.” They tell me she is making better 
than average progress, especially as she is 
the youngest child in the group. All this 
sounds like unforgivable boasting, but we 
are truly elated at her progress. She is so 
happy about school. I call for her at two, 
bring her home for a nap, and then we have 
time for a romp in the snow with big broth- 
er Bruce. I have been trying to foliow the 
school instruction and have been reading 
everything I could find. Bruce hunts as- 
siduously through magazines for good 
matching pictures and then helps me locate 
a duplicate magazine. He has picked up 
quite an additional vocabulary himself, for 
I always write and print the name of the 
object under each picture. So all this is 
helping first-grader Bruce, also. 

Nancy is very athletic. She is almost 


completely self sufficient and greatly resents 
any help that is offered in dressing or un- 
dressing, climbing, eating, etc. She dotes 


on large scale jungle gym gyrations, bars, 
swings and slides, somersaults, etc. She is 
better developed in that line than Bruce 
was at that age. 

I do agree thoroughly that day school is 
best whenever possible, and hope that tire 
and gas shortage won't interfere with 
Nancy’s attending as a day pupil. She is 
making a good adjustment with the hearing 
children that play with Bruce. They take 
good care of her and make her a part of 
their play. And deaf children certainly 
need, even more than hearing children, the 
feeling that they are loved and are part of 
the home life. 

Mrs. H. E., New York 


A Four-Year-Old in a Day School 


Patty, four years old, has attended one of 
the Chicago day schools over a year. 


I enjoy reading each letter, for they all 
relate to continued study and progress to- 
ward wholesome, worth while goals. These 
roundabout letters help me keep a good 
firm grip on my nerves and emotions while 
the world is being torn apart with conflict 
and grief. The roundabouts spread en- 
couragement beyond measure, simply by 
letting us share one another’s experiences 
and hopes. 

I note that the rest of you use both script 
and longhand with your children, and that 
Nita’s writing is in longhand. Patty is 
being taught to write in script at school. 
I was taught longhand and it is much quick- 
er, but the present Chicago method uses 
script, as an aid in reading. 

During a recent illness and experience 
with mustard plasters, Patty learned hot 
and off, and I notice that she uses the 
words correctly in speaking, though illness 
and plasters are things of the past. Is this 
then the difference between speech and lan- 
guage? Speech is the word correctly pro- 
nounced; language, the word understood 
and applied. Am I right, or how do you 
differentiate between the two? 


|| 
| 
| ‘ 
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PATTY, THREE AND A HALF 


I smiled at Mrs. W’s contribution in the 
March, 1942, Votta Review, for I could 
not help comparing Nita’s love for color 
combinations with four-year-old Patty’s 
conservative choice. If it had been Patty, 
even the stockings would have been yellow. 
Although Patty loves color, it is usually one 
color, combined with white. It took a great 
deal of praise and admiring approval on 
my part of her new pastel plaid coat, before 
she agreed that the coat I liked best was 
that of her own selection. 


Liked Miss New’s Article on Speech 

I enjoyed Miss New’s article on “Color 
in Speech Teaching” in the March VoLta 
Review. This is something I can really 
use in my work with Patty. Knowing the 
needs of the wide age span the Votta ReE- 
VIEW must meet, I understand that the 
articles must vary, but it does feel good 
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to read an article that is applicable for im. 
mediate use and need not be stored away 
for the future. 

Patty’s improved appetite has continued, 
likewise a steady gain in weight. Her lip 
reading seems to be fairly steady, and her 
work at school is good, but there are bad 
reports on conduct. Her teacher writes that 
Patty is inattentive and distracts the other 
children’s attention from their work. I try 
to keep Patty’s home life running smoothly, 
and as she eats well, gains weight, and has 
good sleeping habits, I can’t seem to find 
the source of the trouble. Have you any 
suggestions? 

I liked reading the account of St. Mary's 
school. I especially like their method of 
training teachers, and note that the pre. 
school teachers have had experience with 
the methods and procedure used with chil. 
dren who hear. I think this will help te 
keep the deaf children more on a plane with 
the hearing. 

Someone asked whether Patty calls me 
“Mama” frequently. Now that she can 
pronounce the word easily and distinctly, 
the novelty has worn off, and I must admit 
that when she wishes simply to attract my 
attention she resorts to a loud, short, “oo!” 
When she is to accompany my mother or 
sister somewhere, and I am to stay at home, 
she will come to kiss me in a very concerned 
little manner and say “Mama?” with a 
questioning tone of voice. She uses a dif 
ferent intonation of voice when asking 2 
question. I have a low deep voice, and I 
find that if Patty is not tired or trying too 
hard, she has a full and deep voice quality. 
not the least bit cracked or high pitched. 

Patty has good muscular coordination. 
She handles knife and fork well, and can 
spread butter and jam on her bread without 
help. She dresses and undresses herself. 
taking full charge of buttons, zippers and 
shoe laces; and she can even tie bows and 
comb her hair. This includes snowsuits 
and leggings, which fact is a backsaver for 
me. She can do outline stitch on muslin. 
and cuts paper very well. I have made re 
peated efforts to interest her in such work 

(Continued on page 718) 
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wamenss Teachers of Lip Reading 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetia M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: Crestview-6-5644 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. Rapciirre 
Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 


Miss HeLten Scriver 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 

Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NeEtson 
2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307 Lioyd Ave. 


Santa Monica 

Miss Peart Amewia Blam 
934 6th Street 

Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Mrs. MurPHy 
320 North Cascade Avenue 
Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Miss Autice Poo.e 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Frances H. Downes 


2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcH1e 
2601 16th St.. N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 
Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss EvizaspeTH KNOWLES 


1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss Gerrrupe Torrey 


185 N. Wabash Ave.. 
Room 1120 
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Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss Mary E. 
4819 Magoun Ave. 

Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New Encranp Scuoor or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Phone: 3759 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hont 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


orcester 


Mrs. Arruur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 
Y psilanti ‘ 
Miss Anne M. Buncer 


Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Miss Iva P. Linpousst 
2545 Garfield Ave.. 


Mas. J. Turvey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Miss Haze. Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Newark 


Miss FLorence E. HutMan 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHarRDSON 
114 Watson Building 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IrENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss HuntIne 
270 Morton Avenue 


Brooklyn 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHAarDsSON 
530 Sixty-seventh St. 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcurrite C. James 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pauttne RAtu 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss Jane B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EuizasetH G. DeLany 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Ohio 


Bluffton 


Mrs. Leora A. Gratz 
110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 

Mr. Baker BoNNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GoopFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wo. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 
Austin 
Mrs. Max BIcKLer 


901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 

Miss Loutse HILtyer 
4025 McFarlin Street 
Phone: 8-6329 
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Houston 
Mrs. P. Turner 


1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEwarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


San Marcos 


Miss Letta WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 
Lynchbure 


LyNncHBuRG SCHOOL OF Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 11, 1106 West Grace St. 
Phone: 6-4302 


Miss O. RANsoM 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mivprep E. Stumrr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. L. 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


How Much Do You Hear? 


By ANNE M. BUNGER 


be OW much do you hear?” Over 
H and over again this question has 
come to me in the past year. For 

I am wearing a hearing aid. This surprises 
me as much as it does my family and 
friends, who have realized through the 
twenty-one years when I did not wear an 
aid that I heard no sound of speech and 


little short of a riveting machine at close 


range. Here is my audiogram: 
0 
10 10 
20 20 
x0 
“ 
70 1 7 
8 80 
~ - 9 
100 F> + 100 


Everything Sounds Wonderful 


How much do I hear with my aid? I 
don’t know! I can’t be very definite in 
answering the question. Almost everything 
I do hear sounds wonderful to me. I am 
not always able to identify what I hear as 
being something I should remember. So 
I am learning to listen to gross sounds 
roundabout me. On the other hand, cer- 
tain familiar sounds were delightfully true 
and natural from the first. I love the splash 
of water in a fountain (as I stand near it), 
the ticking of the living-room clock (as 
I sit under it), and the rhythm of horses’ 
hoofs from my porch chair as the young 
people of my home town canter by. My 
good fairy must have guided me to my first 
experience in listening to music, which be- 
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fore the advent of vacuum-tube aids was 
always distressingly disappointing, wien- 
ever I was giving an aid a trial. But upon 
this occasion, my sister and | sat in the 
lobby of Dearborn Inn, at a distance of 
possibly twenty feet from the Hammond 
organ. The organist gave me a generous 
medley of favorite old American songs. 
One after another they flowed from his fin- 
gers to my receiver, perfect to the last note. 
I have had my special radio equipment for 
listening to music for about twelve years. 
But I had thought it impossible that I would 
ever again sit in a group and watch a musi- 
cian as I heard him. Subsequent experi- 
ences in listening to music have not all been 
as good, but never will I forget those old 
melodies and the voice of that little organ! 
Music at the movies is fairly good with my 
individual aid, although it is much better 
when I use the group aid at the theater. 


Hearing Speech at Close Range 


With speech (at close range) I do quite 
well under the following favorable circum- 
stances, with my aid turned on at maximum 
volume for the low and medium tones and 
with high tones on as much as possible 
without overloading for articulation: a dis- 
tance of three or four feet; preferably 
medium-low pitched voices, well modulated 
and expressive; no heavy extraneous 
noises; clear-cut articulation; medium 
speed. Given all those, I can understand 
without looking,—sometimes! But I always 
look! One of my biggest thrills this past 
vear has been my daily appreciation of 
how much easier and more enjoyable it is 
to understand spoken language if we can 
listen as we look. All of my previous ex- 


perience with speech reading has been with- 
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out benefit of sound. It is marvelous to 
enjoy the fuller experience of simultaneous- 
ly seeing and hearing. At best, the day 
brings me plenty of opportunities to keep 
up my practice of understanding much con- 
versation that I do not hear. This is as I 
wish it to be. Then when the batteries get 
low, the vacuum tubes suddenly die, or the 
cords break, the temporary return to com- 
plete silence can always be an invitation 
to remember that I used to do it that way 
all the time, and that some of my best 
friends will always have to go about the 
business of living depending on lip read- 
ing without hearing. Not even a return 
to normal hearing would or could take 
away my speech reading habits nor my 
gratitude for the discipline they brought 
and are still bringing. The longer I study 
speech reading, the more sure I am that 
everybody in the world should learn to use 
it. An amusing thing to me is the way my 
hearing aid pays compliments to my speech 
reading. Time and again this happens. 
Two little episodes will illustrate what I 
mean. 


I Still Use Speech Reading 


At first I made no effort to conceal the 
neat little receiver. I wanted to tell the 
world that at long last I had found some- 
thing good enough to wear. Besides, I 
enjoyed the comfort of wearing my hair 
brushed up and away from my ears. One 
day as I was finishing my lunch in a De- 
troit tearoom, I looked up in time to see a 
girl near the entrance say to her companion, 
“I wonder how that woman holds that 
thing in her ear. I should think it would 
be terribly uncomfortable, wouldn’t you?” 

As the other girl turned to look at me, 
I acted on impulse, smiled at both reassur- 
ingly, and walked over to their table. Stop- 
ping a moment, I said, 


“Tt isn’t at all uncomfortable. There is 


a little inner ear-tip which is fitted to my 
own ear. I forget that it is there.” 

Of course they were embarrased and 
asked if I had heard from “away over 
there.” I told them that it was just too good 
an opportunity to show them that there is 
such a thing as speech reading in the world. 
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They assured me that they believed it and 
that they were going to try it. Now that ] 
comb my hair over my ears, I find that 
people stare at me less. 


“Your Face Has Changed!” 


Last fall, when I had been wearing my 
aid a few weeks, an acquaintance whom |] 
had not seen since early summer happened 
to meet me in the hall at school. I had 
turned off my instrument because the chil. 
dren were taking advantage of the noon 
hour to fill halls and playground with so 
much wholesome noise that I found desk 
work impossible. Why listen to disturbing 
noise when it isn’t necessary? So I turned 
it off. Rounding a corner of the hall, I 
greeted my friend. Her first remark was: 
“Your face has changed!” Surprised, I 
said: “What do you mean?” She replied: 
“Your hearing aid! I know from the ex- 
pression on your face the minute I spoke 
to you that you were hearing me!” | 
wanted the fun of seeing what else this 
visible gadget would bring forth, so I re- 
frained from telling her that it was turned 
off. Just then, a woman I had never seen 
came up to us and was introduced. It was 
a familiar name. I had no difficulty in 
catching it, and an easy little conversa- 
tion ensued. Again I was made the topic. 

“She’s wearing a hearing aid! She 
couldn’t hear a thing if she didn’t.” 

The stranger hastened to assure me that 
everyone has something to bear—take her 
daughter, for example, in the hospital for 
an operation. After a description of the 
operation, they said they must be on their 
way. But as she turned to go, my friend 
again said, 

“I’m awfully glad you have that hearing 
aid!” 

It gave her so much satisfaction to see 
what that hearing aid had done for me that 
I didn’t spoil her enjoyment by telling her 
that I had not heard a sound. She wouldn’t 


have believed me anyway. 


Hearing My Own Voice 
One benefit of wearing the aid is the 
help I am receiving because of hearing my 


own voice. I know now that I haven’t been 
(Continued on page 718) 
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The “Third-Man” Technique 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ford Chapter of the American Society 

for the Hard of Hearing, could not 
wait to sit down in Betty Kinney’s office 
before starting to blurt out the news he had 
brought. 

“The Government is taking over the 
Arcade building on—” 

“Too littl—and too late,” interrupted 
Betty, calmly. “I know all about it. It’s 
part of the decentralization program—mov- 
ing some of the Federal workers out of 
crowded Washington, D. C. Ill wager the 
owners of the Arcade have been pulling 
political wires for weeks to get the Govern- 
ment to take over the building, it has been 
vacant so often. When the Government 
does move in—” 

“Ah, then there is something you don’t 
know! The Government has moved in! Bill 
Fanshaw helped move the stuff into the 
Arcade building last night and this morn- 
ing, and he tipped me off to something that 
will thrill you—the head clerk of the office 
—it has something to do with increasing 
the production of flax—is a deaf man! 
Sure! I hustled over there on my lunchtime 
today and talked with him—with a lead 
pencil. He’s not much of a lip reader.” 

“How does he manage to—” 

“He says he doesn’t know,” grinned 
Fred. “But he also says he likes the job 
very much, even if it is one that is sup- 
posed to demand normal hearing—super- 
vising personnel, meeting purchasing 
agents, instructing field workers. He says 
he can, too, if he keeps on meeting persons 
like myself who are willing to talk to him 
with a lead pencil.” 

“T’ll try to get an interview with this 
man’s chief,” Betty decided. “The fact that 
he has been willing to overlook deafness 
in making such an important appointment, 
might mean that he’s the real story.” 

“The name of. the chief of the office,” 
said Fred, consulting his little red note- 


Pisa Bishop, president of the Stam- 


book, “is Steinburg—Dr. Wilbur F. Stein- 
burg. And the head clerk is Randy Dobson 
—I guess it’s Randolph, but he said 
Randy.” , 

When Betty managed to get a few min- 
utes’ conversation—it extended to half an 
hour—with Dr. Steinburg late that after- 
noon, he assured her that Dobson was the 
real story. 

“He’s good! I had to give him the job. 
We lost our head clerk in the draft two 
months ago and had a lot of trouble finding 
anyone qualified to take the job. Things 
were in a good bit of a mess, as I’m new 
to the office, too, having been drafted from 
the Bentham Flax Production Corporation 
to put over this war program of produc- 
tion. But every time we came to a dead 
end, some one would say, ‘Dobson will 
know about that.” And Dobson always did! 
Finally, I said to my secretary, “Why 
haven’t I met this mysterious and unseen 
Mr. Dobson?’ Of course I had met him, 
I supposed, when the employees of the 
office lined up and shook hands with me 
when I came to the job, but I meant why 
hadn’t he been in to discuss some of these 
problems with me personally—at least to 
get my O. K. ‘You can’t talk with him,’ 
she said; ‘he’s totally deaf.’ ” 

“How interesting!” 

“My reaction exactly,” said Dr. Stein- 
burg. “So I immediately checked up on 
Dobson and discovered that he’d been file 
clerk for three years. Apparently he had 
not only read and remembered every letter 
and report he had filed, but he had been 
digging into the old records. No wonder 
he knew so much about the work of the 
office. From then on, I had him in every 
now and then to discuss things face to face 
with him. It was a nuisance at first, having 
to write out things for him—but I forgot 
all about that when I found what dividends 
the task was paying. Two weeks ago I 
made him acting head clerk—acting, be- 
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cause I still felt that the job would ulti- 
mately have to go to some hearing person. 
But the truth is that I’m afraid to take 
him off the job!” 

“Evidently Mr. Dobson can carry a mes- 
sage to Garcia!” 

“Plus! Lieutenant Rowan earned his rep- 
utation by not asking unnecessary ques- 
tions. I’ve encountered a number of men 
who tried to imitate his method of carrying 
a message to Garcia, but most of them over- 
looked the word unnecessary: They didn’t 
ask any questions, and so went off half- 
cocked most of the time. Dobson’s deafness 
—or maybe it’s his intelligence—safe- 
guards him from that pitfall. We have to 
write out instructions for him. But that’s 
all we do. That presses the button; Dobson 
does the rest!” 

Dr. Steinburg paused for a moment. 

“IT think you can tell your people—you 
said you were employment counselor for 
your organization—that Dobson employs 
the ‘third-man’ technique.” 

“Third-man technique?” 

“Yes. Workers usually divide them- 
selves into three classes. If I give an em- 
ployee of the first type a job to be done 
by the 15th, he will come in at closing time 
on that day with a lot of excuses, good 
ones. The job simply could not be done on 
time; but it will be ready without fail ‘to- 
morrow. Of course, I'll be lucky if I get 
it within a week. The second type of worker 
will also come in at the last hour on the 
15th. He will have completed the job and 
will then stand here and tell me in detail 
of the difficulties he encountered and the 
extra hours of work he put in. Evidently 
he expects an immediate promotion. My 
past experience with him, however, tells me 
that he probably put off the job until the 
last minute and then rushed it through. Un- 
less I check the work carefully, I’m apt to 
be in for a lot of painful regrets. But the 
third worker—the Dobson—” 

Betty leaned forward in her chair. 

“Dobson comes in on the 15th, but early 
in the morning. The job is done. If it 
happens to be a report or statement, he 
places it on my desk without comment. I 
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know that he has probably had it finished 
for a day or two, but has been checking it 
for possible errors or omissions. He has 
encountered just as many difficulties as the 
other two men, but he says nothing about 
that. Unless I stop him to ask some ques. 
tion, he returns silently to his desk. And ] 
know that if necessary I could sign the re. 
port or statement without reading it.” 

“It’s a message I shall take pleasure in 
giving my workers,” said Betty. “We area 
bit proud—we hard of hearing—of the fact 
that we have done more than any group of 
physically handicapped persons to better 
our own condition, socially and economi- 
cally. And we do not propose to lose any 
of our gains; we want to add to them. Just 
now hard of hearing persons are finding it 
a bit easier to get jobs. We want to make 
sure that they hold them—and do the work 
so satisfactorily that the way will be paved 
for other hard of hearing persons who may 
apply to that firm for work later. So this 
third-man technique and similar helpful 
suggestions are decidedly welcome.” 

“T can understand that. Of course, the 
physically handicapped employee is forced 
to do a bit more or do the work better to 
offset his handicap. I mean, for example, 
that I no longer consider it a nuisance to 
write things out for Dobson—I know now 
what big dividends the thing pays.” 

“Well, I know how busy you are, with 
this moving and all—” began Betty, arising 
to leave. 

Dr. Steinburg checked her with his raised 
hand. 

“You're forgetting Dobson!” he told her. 
“I’m not busy; Dobson’s handling the mov- 
ing and installation work for me.” 


Thank You, North Carolina 


The Volta Bureau Library acknowledges 
with gratitude and appreciation a beauti- 
fully bound set of two years’ issue of the 
Deaf Carolinian, volumes 46 and 47, sent 
as a gift from the school. Such gifts help 
greatly to further the Volta Bureau’s aim 
of keeping its library well stocked, and the 
bound volumes of school papers up to date. 
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Methods of Teaching Lip Reading 
To Adults-A Symposium’ 


4. The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


By Cora KINZIE 


| xi special points of emphasis in the 


Kinzie system of teaching are: 


1. The lip reading process per se and how to 
deal with it 

2. The use of graded materials of proper char- 
acter and quality 

3. Masterful presentation 


With regard to the first, we would like to 
assume that all teachers of lip reading are 
making a careful study of the lip reading 
process and how to deal with it, and then 
dispose of this factor as representative of 
knowledge taken for granted, but we know 
that this is not the case and that there is 
extreme need of a better understanding of 
this underlying and vitally important phase 
of the work. 


Making the Synthetic Process Habitual 


A knowledge of the psychology of deaf- 
ness, understanding as to how the different 
types of minds work in reading the lips, 
and skill in controlling and guiding each 
pupil intelligently along the right lines 
every step of the way, are absolutely essen- 
tial to correct instruction in this subject. 
Successful speech reading is a synthetic 
not an analytic process. What we are con- 
cerned with is the thought conveyed by the 
speaker, and not the recognition of indi- 
vidual movements and words. All tenden- 
cies in the latter direction must be over- 
come and the process of synthesizing made 
habitual, and this requires much special- 
ized knowledge and understanding on the 
part of the instructor, which is acquired 
only through intensive normal training. 

We are stressing this factor in all our 
training and teaching, literally forcing the 


*See page 636, VouTaA Review, November, 1942, 
for introduction to this series. 


pupils’ minds, through proper control and 
classification, to work synthetically, for it 
is by careful cultivation of the synthetic 
process and refusal to indulge the pupil 
that wrong tendencies and habits are over- 
come and avoided. The habits that are de- 
veloped through inefficient teaching may be 
positively detrimental to the pupil, so that 
this matter of correct training becomes an 
extremely important one in rehabilitative 
work. 


Using Graded Material 


Our second point of emphasis—second 
in listing but second to none in importance 
—is the use of graded material, and we 
might almost say that this matter of grad- 
ing comprises both the cornerstone and 
keystone of the Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction. 

Instruction in lip reading formerly had 
for the most part a common starting point. 
That is, all students who engaged in the 
study were taken over practically the same 
ground. In cases where the regular course 
was found to be too difficult, the procedure 
was slowed up, or in some cases simplified 
materials were supplied to an extent. In 
the case of very apt pupils, there were ad- 
vanced lessons for those who wished to 
continue the study after completing the 
regular course, but this advanced work was 
provided to follow the regular course and 
not intended as initial instruction; while 
in the wide range of average students be- 
tween the slow and the gifted, possessing 
varying abilities, no discriminations were 
made. There was no equipment with which 
it was possible to place each individual 
pupil—whether slow, widely-ranging aver- 
age, or gifted—exactly where he belonged 
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at the outset, and to carry him forward pro- 
gressively to the end of his need for lip 
reading instruction. 

Since the acquisition of skill in lip read- 
ing, like that of any other acquisition, 
must be governed by the psychological law 
that the development of a particular func- 
tion is directly dependent upon the exercise 
of that function, it would seem to be clear 
that we need to stress to the utmost this 
matter of using only materials of exactly 
the proper grade for each pupil, or care- 
fully classified groups of pupils, for it is 
only when the brain is properly exercised 
when pursuing an activity that maximum 
benefit is received. Unless the working ma- 
terials, whether for technical instruction or 
practice, are suited to the pupil’s ability, 
he must invariably suffer loss, and there 
may be situations in the study of lip read- 
ing with improper materials when the loss 
may be complete. On the other hand, when 
a carefully graded program is followed, the 
student who applies himself assiduously to 
the study is not only insured against loss 
but also is assured of the maximum devel- 
opment of which he is capable. 


Material Must Be Carefully Adapted 


But when we stress the importance of 
proper grading of our material we have 
not gone far enough, for besides being of 
exactly the proper grade for the purpose 
intended, it must likewise be of the proper 
character and quality. The nature of our 
subject demands that for satisfactory oper- 
ation and results the material that we use 
must be adapted to lip reading, and also 
to the particular grade for which it is in- 
tended. Thus visibility and simplicity of 
idea and proper sequence are made to pre- 
dominate in all our material for First Be- 
ginners (the type that finds lip reading 
most difficult) and these and various other 
principles are applied as required in the 
preparation of whatever material is used in 
the instruction of a wide range of students. 
This, along with proper grading, places the 
work within the range of understanding of 
the particular grade of pupils for which it 
is intended, and enables them to understand 
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what is spoken with just the proper amount 
of effort for exercise and progress. 

In the selection of our subject matter 
we are extremely discriminative and em- 
ploy only materials of the highest quality. 
We feel that in the constant flow of delivery 
which the teacher must maintain our pupils 
should profit culturally as well as gain in 
speech reading power. At the same time 
we do not go outside the range of practical 
lip reading, or, in cther words, make use 
of materials that do not belong to our 
everyday world. 


Technique of Presentation 


Our third point of emphasis is on master- 
ful presentation. It is generally recognized 


that excellence in all the artistic profes- 


sions is attained through the mastery of 
numerous details which have come to be 
regarded as essential to a high degree of 
proficiency in the art represented. The pro- 
fessional musician, public speaker, actor, 
or member of any other profession that 
places the individual in a conspicuous posi- 
tion must be an adept in technique and 
artistic expression. The importance of skill 
and perfection in the externalities of these 
professions is so well established that a 
high degree of attainment in them is abso- 
lutely essential in commanding the confi- 
dence of the public, and one who falls short 
misses his highest possibilities. 

Certainly the lip reading instructor who 
deals with a subject requiring constant de- 
livery should be an artist in her line. Per- 
haps in no other subject is skilful presen- 
tation of so much real significance, for the 
reason that the deafened pupil’s progress 
is so directly related to it; nor is there any 
other class of pupils so in need of inspira- 
tional effects upon the spirit—and at the 
same time so responsive to the teacher’s in- 
fluence and personality—as the deafened. 

In view of these facts, and also because 
instruction in lip reading may, although in 
a restricted sense, rightfully be regarded as 
one of the speech arts—which fact alone 
demands the high standard of these profes- 
sions at their best—we are giving the most 
painstaking attention to the method and 
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manner of delivery and technique. Indeed 
so important do we regard this phase of 
our work that it becomes in reality a sub- 
ject in itself, including thorough prepara- 
tion of materials and much practice in pres- 
entation under supervision; all forms of 
technique; the acquirement of poise in de- 
livery; correct enunciation; expression; 
and in fact a whole train of factors that 
are involved in the development of teach- 
ing power and skill. 


Procedure along the lines indicated 
forms the basis of the Kinzie system and 
governs all the trends of our work as we 
extend and apply the principles involved 
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from day to day. The method, which has 
been developed in nine grades through a 
period of years, is a complete scientific 
equipment for the progressive instruction 
of pupils of all ages in all stages of ad- 
vancement, beginning with children of 
kindergarten age and continuing through 
the most advanced type of adults. 

The results which we are obtaining in 
the use of our equipment, and which are 
being obtained by teachers in all parts of 
the country, are extremely gratifying, and 
cause us to feel that the years of labor and 
research that have been expended upon its 
production are being amply justified and 
rewarded. 


5. Teaching and Testing Visual Hearing by the 


Cinematographic Method 
By Marie K. Mason, Pu.D. 


HE term “Visual-Hearing” is here 
| used to define the ability to compre- 
hend speech by means of stimuli 
which reach us through the eye. It takes 
the place of “lip reading,” the commonly 
accepted expression for this medium of 
communication, and of “speech reading,” 
a term of more recent usage. 


A Laboratory Method of Instruction 
The “Vfsual-Hearing” method of in- 


struction in visual speech comprehension 
employs the use of motion pictures. It was 
developed by the author at the Ohio State 
University in 1930, under the direction of 
Dr. G. Oscar Russell. It is a laboratory 
method in which students are required to 
make a visual interpretation of material as 
spoken on a silent screen. This method 
comprises complete series of assignments 
of progressive difficulty. Each assignment 
consists of motion pictures of a different 
speaker making an oral presentation of the 
lesson content. 

The Visual-Hearing, or motion picture 
method, grew out of the emergency of pro- 
viding instruction in visual speech compre- 


hension to university students with defec- 
tive hearing. The expediency of using a 
laboratory method of approach gave rise 
to the question of the practicability of mo- 
tion-pictures as an educative process. 

Since 1930 this cinematographic method 
has been in use in the author’s classes at 
the Ohio State University. It forms an in- 
tegral part of the content of the author’s 
courses in Speech and Visual-Hearing, and 
functions as laboratory drill for the follow- 
ing courses: Speech 410; Speech 411; 
Speech 503; Speech 692; Speech 694; 
Speech 656; and Speech 657. 

All of the above courses are concerned 
with problems of such vital importance to 
those with hearing inacuity as speech, 
visual-hearing, and vocal and aural physi- 
ology, pathology and psychology. Lectures, 
recitations and discussions occupy the daily 
class hour. 


The Student Drills Himself 


The laboratory hour. is spent by each 
student in a darkened room before a screen 
upon which he projects the specific motion 
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picture assignment for the day. A labora- 
tory manual serves the student as guide 
and help. The actual laboratory drill is 
accomplished through the student’s own 
effort. He operates the projector, and is, 
therefore, free to repeat the film assignment 
as often as necessary to effect for him a 
complete mastery of its content. Correction 
of the laboratory work is made by the 
teacher during the class period. The funda- 
mental phonetic principles involved in the 
laboratory assignment are then determined, 
discussed and analyzed. 

As originally conceived, the Visual-Hear- 
ing method was intended to serve the needs 
of adults and children having a hearing 
inacuity. In its development, however, it 
has grown to fill a two-fold purpose: it af- 
fords the student with defective hearing a 
laboratory means of acquiring facility in 
comprehending through the eye spoken lan- 
guage which the ear fails to hear; it tends 
to create more alert ocular observation in 
the normally hearing student who is essen- 
tially aural minded. 


Used by Normally Hearing Students 

A study of the Visual-Hearing method 
also discloses evidence which tends to sub- 
stantiate the following: increased powers 
of observation, concentration, attention, 
and memory in students of normal hearing 
and those with auditory deficiency; dimin- 
ished tension in lip, throat, jaw and facial 
muscles; improved consonantal articula- 
tion and vowel enunciation; more normal 
speech rate; more logical pausing and 
more accurate intonation patterns; and the 
effective use of facial gesture in expressing 
a speaker’s thought. 


Summary after Twelve Years 


Critical analyses of the Visual-Hearing 
method in operation over a period of twelve 
years, and of its service to some 1400 stu- 
dents, further suggest its advantages as an 
educative process, and also certain prob- 
lems which it presents. These may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


I—Advantages of the Method 
1. It is objective. By employing a silent 
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motion picture of a speaker, this method 
provides a control of the following factors: 
a—the constancy of speech movements 
b—the visibility of speech presentation 
c—the degree of distance from the speech 
source 
d—the rate of diction. 
2. It is practical. By setting up a labora- 
tory technique, the motion picture method 
tends to lighten the educational problem: 
a—by providing instruction to large 
groups of children or adults where 
limited funds prevent the appoint- 
ment of a sufficient number of teach- 
ers. 
b—by furnishing these students with 
ample laboratory drill which does 
not require the services of a teacher. 

c—by supplying added drill to the slow 
pupil thus encouraging him to greater 
achievement. 

d—by permitting the efficient pupil to 

set his own progress. 

e—by accustoming all students at the 

start to all types of speakers. 

f—by conserving the energies of the 

teacher for her more important peda- 
gogic and administrative duties. 

3. It has educational value. By judicious 
planning the student is set a task to be ac- 
complished. Working at his own speed is 
advantageous in that: 

a—it dispels lack of interest and the ac- 

quiring of lazy working habits in the 
gifted student. 
Working with silent motion picture films 
is advantageous in that: 
a—it banishes for those with some de- 
gree of residual hearing the possibil- 
ity of being helped by hearing some 
of the sibilant and fricative sounds. 

b—it, therefore, makes for more con- 
centrated attention on the actual 
visual speech movements and discour- 
ages a strained effort to hear. 

c—it increases accuracy by discouraging 

a tendency to “guess” at what is said. 
d—it tends to enrich the synthetic pow- 
ers of the student by encouraging 
alertness plus accuracy without de- 
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veloping an overanalytical attitude in 
the student. 

4, It is psychologically sound. By indi- 
vidualizing the student’s instruction the 
Visual Hearing method tends: 

a—to overcome in the slow student a 

tendency toward an inferiority com- 
plex. 

b—to encourage the slow student to 

group participation by confidence 
gained from laboratory drill planned 
to meet his need. 

c—to avoid a feeling of superiority on 

the part of the gifted student, by 
keeping him busy at work which 
challenges his greatest effort. 


II—Problems Set Up by the Method 


While the advantages of motion pictures 
as a means of teaching and testing visual 
comprehension of speech undoubtedly out- 
number the disadvantages, nevertheless a 
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sincere research worker must take into ac- 
count the problems set up by this method. 
Critical analyses of these problems encoun- 
tered over the twelve-year period and with 
the above mentioned number of students, 
prompt the author to make the following 
statement: for home use motion picture 
films provide help to students in learning 
visually to comprehend spoken thought. 
However, these experiences are lacking in 
that: 

1. The students miss the educational di- 
rection of the well-trained teacher. 

2. They lack the inspiration which comes 
of personal contact with an experienced 
leader. 

3. They lose the judicious counsel, ex- 
pert guidance, and perhaps above all, the 
sympathetic understanding of someone 
with whom they may discuss the many 
problems arising as a result of their hear 
ing inadequacy. 


6. Life Situation Motion Pictures for Teaching 


By Luceuia MILLER Moore 


\ ; TE feel, of course—and by “we” I 
mean Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Miss 
Ruth Bartlett and myself—that the 
new method of teaching speech reading by 
means of Life Situation Motion Pictures is 
the best solution available today of the 
problem of training the hard of hearing 
and the deaf. 

I realize that it is impossible in the neces- 
sarily short space allotted to me in this 
paper to give you a really comprehensive 
understanding of the possibilities that this 
new system of teaching opens up. I hope, 
however, that the following outline will 
furnish you with a general idea of (1) our 
viewpoint upon the present need for a new 
method, (2) the circumstances that led to 
its inception, (3) the basic principles upon 
which it is founded. 

Why do we feel there is need for a new 
method? Two World Wars, combined with 
the strain of modern living, have greatly 
increased the number of hard of hearing 


and the deaf in this country. Modern war- 
fare takes great toll among civilians as 
well as among the military. Defense fac- 
tories with their screeching saws, rivetings 
and hammers have almost as injurious an 
effect as artillery fire, bomb explosions, 
roaring airplanes and deep diving. Added 
to this, malnutrition and high pressure liv- 
ing all contribute to the impairment of 
hearing. 


Need for a New Method 


As a result of this increase in the num- 
ber of those handicapped by deafness, a 
situation has arisen which is of national 
importance. In the old days, the hard of 
hearing and deaf could be more or less 
adequately cared for in private schools, or 
they were supported by their families or 
dependent upon charity. They were not ex- 
pected to play a part in the economic 
scheme. Today all is changed. Soldiers, 
sailors, pilots and artillerymen who, no 
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longer useful for active service at the front, 
are needed in defense work, must be re- 
habilitated and fitted to compete with their 
normally hearing brothers. 

If the emergency of training these men 
is to be met adequately, a new method of 
speech reading is indicated, for these rea- 
sons: First, existing methods, as they are 
practiced and taught today in many schools 
for the hard of hearing and deaf, do not 
measure up to improvements that have al- 
ready been made in teaching in other fields 
of education. They are of the analytic type, 
on a par with the old alphabetical method 
of teaching reading, which progressed from 
word to thought, rather than from thought 
to word. Second, the fact that many suf- 
fering from loss of hearing today are war 
victims necessitates a different approach 
in treating them. Any method that can be 
applied to them must be simple, stimulat- 
ing, and less tedious to learn than the old 
methods, for men who have been through 
the harrowing effects of war need mental 
and emotional adjustment just as much as 
they need a knowledge of how to read 
speech. 


The Increased Use of Hearing Aids 


Progressive teachers of speech reading, 
far from being discouraged by the improve- 
ment in hearing aids, welcome the popu- 
larity of these mechanical devices, for they 
see in it a means of advancing their cause. 
They have vision enough to realize that the 
widespread use of these instruments not 
only increases the efficiency of the hard of 
hearing and the deaf, but makes the public 
generally “hearing conscious” and leads to 
dissemination of better information upon 
the subject of deafness and treatment for 
deafness. They realize, too, that hearing 
aids have a stimulating effect upon those 
who wear them for, naturally, the more the 
deafened person can hear, the more he 
wants to hear. 

The idea that there is any competition 
between speech reading and hearing aids 
is, of course, erroneous. Both help those 
suffering from hearing loss, and each is 
valuable in its own way. Speech reading 
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is still essential to those persons who are 
extremely deafened, or completely deaf, 
and it is of value as an aid to those who 
find that their instruments give them in- 
creased, but not normal, hearing. On the 
other hand, hard of hearing persons who 
hear perfectly with their instruments fre- 
quently find themselves in situations where 
an aid is of no use to them whatever, such 
as, for example, in the deafening factory 
noise of war industry. 


Research in Speech Reading 


Progressive leaders who have noted the 
trend, have been preparing themselves to 
meet the new conditions brought about by 
war and the marked improvement in hear- 
ing aids. In the past few years, research 
workers in speech reading have been ex- 
perimenting as well as workers in the fields 
of sociology, psychology, vocational guid- 
ance, mental hygiene and rehabilitation of 
the handicapped. The development of 
audio-visual education was instrumental in 
introducing new ways and means into the 
education and adjustment of the deafened. 


The Value of Motion Pictures 


As a result of these experiments and de- 
velopments, motion pictures have come to 
the front as a valuable aid in the teaching 
of speech reading. The use of films in this 
field is not a novelty, inasmuch as Visual 
Hearing films for instruction were used at 
the Ohio State University as early as 1930. 
These films picturize lessons in speech read- 
ing. The person speaking the’ lesson con- 
tent is photographed with little or no action 
or background. The material given is not 
in dramatized form, nor does it have con- 
tinuity. This type of motion picture gives 
practice in reading the lips in unrelated 
sentences and phrases without the situa- 
tional background in which one _ reads 
speech in life. 

The new films, however, known as Life 
Situation Motion Pictures, are, on the other 
hand, film shorts depicting scenes from 
real life. They have continuity of thought, 
action and story value and some dramatic 
suspense. Some of the actors are semi- 
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professional, all are trained in their parts, 
and careful attention is paid to details and 
background as well as to close relationship 
between actions and objects and the speech 
reading dialogue. There is a little humor 
in each film. 


Films Based on Scientific Principles 


These films are based on scientific prin- 
ciples. Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Professor of 
Cinema, who is offering psychology courses 
on problems of the adjustment and educa- 
tion of the hard of hearing, and who directs 
the Hearing Clinic at the University of 
Southern California, is the originator of 
this new approach, which he calls the “con- 
textual-synthetic method of teaching speech 
reading with Life Situation Motion Pic- 
tures.” As the author of a number of philo- 
logical books on how to teach foreign lan- 
guages by means of life situations, he be- 
came interested in applying these ideas to 
the teaching of speech reading. 

Impetus was given to Dr. Morkovin’s 
plans when in 1938 Ruth Bartlett and I be- 
gan taking courses in cinema and psychol- 
ogy at the University, with a view to broad- 
ening our methods of teaching speech 
reading. His viewpoint and ours on what 
was needed in a new method coincided, and 
we joined forces. 

In order that the new project might be 
based on sound scientific principles, Dr. 
Morkovin decided to do exhaustive re- 
search on the subject. This research and 
experimentation extended over a period of 
four years. It included a thorough investi- 
gation of the principles of the learning 
process as set forth in psychology, espe- 
cially as it applies to teaching speech read- 
ing; a study of answers to questionnaires 
received from well known pioneers and au- 
thorities on the teaching of speech read- 
ing; numerous conferences at which the 
development of the new method was dis- 
cussed; experimental work with films and 
with the education of hard-of-hearing stu- 
dents in the Hearing Clinic. 

As a result of this preliminary work, Dr. 
Morkovin formulated a method designed to 
develop a more effective technique of teach- 
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ing speech reading based on the following 
principles: 

1. The material used for the teaching of 
speech reading should be chosen from 
dramatized everyday life, and from ex- 
periences and situations familiar to the 
students: 


a. So that the student can immediately put his 
knowledge to practical use in connection with 
everyday conversation. 

b. So that the student can better retain in his 
memory the patterns of lip movements by associ- 
ating them with concrete images of actions, ges- 
ture, facial expressions, objects of the clearly 
understood situations and with the meaning of 
= phrase or sentence (“contextual read- 
ing”). 

c. So that the student will be stimulated by 
participation in classwork, and dramatization of 
speech reading vocabulary, and thus be better 
prepared for concentration and continuous effort. 


2. Synthetic ability—the grasping of 
meaning of the whole from objective (non-: 
verbal) and verbal clues—should be espe- 
cially emphasized in the beginning. The 
use of the analytic approach in discrimina- 
tion of parts of words, syllables, vowels and 
consonants, should serve as a sort of mag- 
nifying glass for detailed study of words 
and phrases, but the relationship of these 
phrases and sentences to the familiar whole, 
the dramatized situation or related theme 
should be kept in mind. 

3. The perceptual abilities of the student 
should be trained and coordinated in order 
to compensate or reinforce the hearing of 
the student, and make him capable of easy 
and adequate response to everyday conver- 
sation and situations through: 


a. A better observation of the visual (objec- 
tive and verbal) clues of the situation—actions, 
gestures, facial expressions and objects, as well 
as changing patterns of lips in pronouncing dif- 
ferent words or their parts. 

b. A kinesthetic ability, in order to develop 
in the student a feeling and quick recognition of 
positions and movements of the speech organs in 
pronouncing different sounds, so that he may be 
better able to discriminate sounds and words 
phonetically. 

c. An ability to recognize and respond to the 
auditory, visual, kinesthetic (AVK) and rhyth- 
mic qualities of speech as it exists in words, sen- 
tences, rhymes and familiar everyday expressions 
—particularly words that “go together.” 

d. An ability to discriminate sounds more accu- 
rately by utilizing the hearing of the normally 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


UR-R-R-R, pur-r-r-r, pur-r-r-r. And 
Prrorron as the French cats have it. 

P-r-raise is balm to the soul and nec- 
tar to the mind. And praise that comes 
half across the world, buried in a difficult 
foreign language, and has to be dug out, 
word by word and sentence by sentence, 
shines like pure gold once it is disinterred. 
A little German-Swiss magazine, Schwei- 
zerisches Monatsblatt fiir Schwerhdrige 
(Swiss Monthly for the Hard of Hearing), 
official organ of the Swiss Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, published in Luzern, de- 
votes several pages (five and a half, to be 
exact) of its April 1942 issue to discussing, 
quoting, and praising this Mail Box. The 
author of the article goes all out to express 
a favorable opinion of Molly Mather to his 
fellow Swiss. 

Im all gemeinen sind Zeitungs-Brief- 
kasten nicht gerade eine erhebende Lekture, 
(In general, newspaper mail boxes do not 
offer exactly elevating reading) he begins. 
The mail box uncle is an unassuming fig- 
ure, to whom anonymity is frankly as- 
signed. But Molly Mather! She directs the 
general conversation, examples of which 
are found herewith, with verve and tem- 
perament, with humor and relish; and, 
while, under the regular heading, the same 
names, or rather initials, are often found, 
there is never any repetition in the con- 
tents. 

A good director makes a good orchestra. 
The contributions, so different in tone and 
content, always offer something of interest 
to the whole reading public, and they 
are often wittily expressed: anecdotes, de- 
bates, personal statements, here and there 
a poem or two—many persons would be 
astounded to see how stimulating such a 
“hard of hearing conversation” can be. 

Naturally, a contributing factor is that 
the Mail Box has an immense district of 
delivery. The letters come not only from 
the American Continent, but from England, 


from Australia, from Ceylon; and Switzer- 
land also is represented. Naturally, these 
letters, especially at the present time, travel 
very slowly. While that is no merit, Molly 
Mather understands how to turn even this 
disadvantage into an additional attraction, 
insofar as this may be done with such sur- 
prising correspondence. 

He follows with long quotations from 
different instalments of the 1941 Mail Box, 
and we find “Herr J. A. F., who plays a 
leading role in the Vo_ta Review,” and 
the G.I.A.D.s whom he translates Ich bin 
froh dass ich taub bin. “Curiously enough,” 
he says, “a few seem to mean that, earnest- 
ly and sincerely.” 

Jaf’s bowling story takes an odd turn, 
probably because there is no German 
equivalent of “duckpin,” and we find our 
bowling enthusiast metamorphosed into a 
cricketeer. “On the day the cricket season 
opened, September 19,” begins the Swiss 
version, and Jaf receives a medal for his 
excellent management of a cricket team. | 
hasten to add that this is the only slip in 
all this translation of idiomatic American- 
isms, and I mention it for Jaf’s benefit 
alone. 

We have again, in beautiful German, 
the Australian lady’s sprightly rejoinder to 
Jaf’s story of not knowing why the medal 
was offered him. And the discussion about 
extroverts and introverts. And Karl Men- 
ninger, whom, the author says in an aside, 
he meets for the first time in the Mail Box. 
Also the discussions as to how much of a 
handicap deafness actually is. The trans- 
lator objects to our word “handicap” as 
applied to any degree of deafness. With 
reference to the extrovert-introvert contro- 
versy, he translates in full the Nebraska 
lady’s comment: 

What I cannot understand is why so 
many people speak of introverts as if they 
were lepers. What is an introvert? Why, 
simply one whose thoughts turn inward. 
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Perhaps he is following an age-old com- 
mand: “Know thyself.” An extrovert is one 
whose thoughts naturally turn outward. 
Many extroverts are superficial, flitting 
from one thing to another, finding no re- 
sources within themselves and cultivating 
none. Because they have heard the tone 
of disapproval creep into the utterance of 
that word “introvert,” they go happily 
along their way quite smug in the thought 
that their thoughts turn outward. If they 
accomplish more and add to the sum total 
of the world’s knowledge or happiness or 
welfare, then by all means pin orchids on 
them [steckt ihnen die Blume ins Knop- 
floch]; but I] suggest that a little more in- 
troversion, a little more knowledge of self, 
and a little more analyzing of one’s own 
resources would be an excellent thing. 

“Does this sound exclusively ‘Ameri- 
can’?” he asks. “If one considers national 
prejudices, which Molly Mather discusses 
with the utmost freedom, in the English 
speaking world there is variety enough. 
Common to all is the universal, human, 
and—of course—tragic ill, deafness. How- 
ever, it is not thus regarded in America. 
There, deafness, or defective hearing, is no 
tragedy, but a ‘handicap.’ ” 

He remarks, however, that deafness is 
not classed as a bagatelle, even by Molly 
Mather. “Oh, no, it is discussed in all its 
aspects with the greatest candor . . . but 
with the hard of hearing the unpardon- 
able sin is to be without resolution and 
courage . . . What is dwelt upon at length 
is that it is necessary to face the handicap 
with intrepidity, build a good life and con- 
sider questions of universal conduct. . . 
And what is not touched upon here!” he 
exclaims. “Hobbies, leisure time activities. 
good fellowship, camps, travel, personal 
tastes and adventures—there is hardly any- 
thing that is not discussed in its relation- 
ship to defective hearing, the fate common 
to this large company. And this discus- 
sion, unrestrained and lively, yet rich in 
value, arises through the service rendered 
by the director of Molly Mather’s Mail 
Box.” 


Praise like that simply bowls one over. 
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and, far from having an inflation effect, it 
makes one feel very humble, and at the 
same time very Girl Scoutish, eager to set 
forth at once on a quest for merit badges. 


More Potpourri 


As there was no Mail Box in the October 
issue, correspondence has rather piled up, 
and there are a number of odds and ends 
that might be touched on briefly. It was 
too bad we didn’t get into the “hearing 
number,” because there are several notes 
on hearing. 

Speaking of cardinals, | must tell you a 
tale on myself, after bragging on hearing 
the birds. One day this summer I said to 
a member of my jamily, “There is a bird 
with such a loud shrill call. I can’t imagine 
what it is, and the next time I hear it 1 
want you to tell me what bird it is.” One 
afternoon soon after, | heard it again, and 
asked about it. My cousin burst out laugh- 
ing and said, “Oh, that is the Smith’s 
rooster.” Which is as bad as the hard of 
hearing woman who was walking up the 
railroad track with a friend and when the 
train came up behind them and blew a 
shrill blast, said, “That is the first robin | 
have heard this spring.” You have prob- 
ably heard that one. 

L. McC., SourH CaRo.ina. 


“Siren Tread” of the Air Raid Warden 


And here is a note about not hearing. 

Mr. Clyde Johnson’s article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post described his house, 
which has been made sound proof and vi- 
bration proof (approximately) in order to 
enable the hard of hearing owners to get 
all the sound that is coming to them. That 
is all right for those with some hearing, 
but for me, dependent utterly on vibration, 
it would be dreadful. 1 depend so much 
on the vibration of sound to convey infor- 
mation, | would not like a floor that did 
not vibrate, nor walls that shut out exterior 
noises. For instance, though I have ar- 
ranged with three different adults, includ- 
ing our local air raid warden, to warn me 
when there is a blackout, they invariably 
forget; and as all our blackouts now are 
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surprise affairs, | would be greatly put to 
it to obey the law if it were not that our 
warden, an athletic girl, has a very heavy 
tread. She lives in the apartment just across 
the hall from me, and when there is a siren 
she tramps down the hall, lickety split. She 
is supposed to pause and push the button 
that flashes my doorlight, but four times 
out of five she forgets. However, her siren 
tread is much heavier and brisker than her 
regular tread, so when she walks down the 
hall that way I look out the window, and 
if the lights across the way are out, I put 
mine out, too.” 
H. M., District or COLUMBIA. 


Battery Trouble and French Plays 


Things are getting pretty awful over 
here in the hearing aid line. It is a fearful 
business getting any batteries. | am forced 
to use Ever-Ready batteries with an adap- 
tor with my Symphonic Acousticon, and 
the horrible contraption jerks out my ter- 
minals by the roots half the time. I can’t 
use my Number 28 Acousticon, as no bat- 
teries are to be had, and my Reins device is 
useful only for wear around the house; it 
is the ugliest and most uncomfortable thing 
I ever knew. Half the time I go without 
any aid atall... 

I am still able to take part with a small 
group of ladies who meet every other Tues- 
day to read aloud French plays, which we 
hire from the Institut francais. They are 
most considerate to me, and speak with 
great distinctness, so that I have no diffi- 
culty in keeping my end up. If I have one 
weakness it is for acting and plays in gen- 
eral, and in my younger days in Canada, 
I did a lot of amateur theatrical parts. It 
is only now that I realize that there was 
where my talents lay, only I never realized 
it at the time. I did not mind acting, and 
I took enormous pains over my parts, and 
was always very happy when our plays 
won success, but I never thought of going 
in for such a life professionally, though all 
my family have been connected in some 
way with the stage. And now that I am 
deaf it is quite astounding to have people 
ask me to give a reading, or help produce 
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plays here, and take the leading roles in all 
the French plays, and it is almost heart- 
breaking not to be able to do justice to so 
delightful and congenial a business. Such 
is life! | read French poetry aloud to our 
club each fortnight, and today I read them 
two versions of a French translation of 
Omar Khayyam, without telling them what 
it was. | asked them to tell me what it was! 
Only a few guessed, though the translations 
are literal and reproduce the rhythm of the 
quatrains faithfully. 

I loved the review of the books of plays 
which appeared some time ago in the 
Votta Review, and entirely agree that 
deafness is no bar to enjoyment of drama. 
I often wonder what deaf people do get 
most enjoyment from in the way of enter- 
tainment. Perhaps you will put the ques- 
tion in the Mail Box some time. Reading 
and letter writing are my pet “vices.” Also 
cooking! I don’t mean just hobbies, but 
the one supreme and special enjoyment, 
which never fails in its inspiration. You 
will probably reply “architecture,” and 1 
am almost of the same opinion, though 
painting is another passion of mine. 

M. DE S., ENGLAND. 


“The One Supreme Enjoyment” 


Dear me! That is a large order—to de- 
cide on one’s “supreme and special enjoy- 
ment, which never fails in its inspiration.” 
It is strange to me that my correspondent 
thinks architecture is my supreme passion. 
The only piece of architecture that ever 
moved me to tears was the old Spanish mis- 
sion outside of San Antonio. For some 
reason, it appealed overwhelmingly to mind 
and heart alike although the California 
missions had aroused only a calm appreci- 
ation. I have been deeply moved by archi- 
tectural beauty—the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington; the starkly cubist aspect of 
the rooftops in certain parts of New York 
when looked down upon from the top of 
a sky-scraper; the sharp, clear lines of a 
row of small adobe houses on a mesa edge, 
outlined against a blue, New Mexican sky. 
But, except for the Lincoln Memorial, and 
the mission tower, these hardly constitute 
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architectural beauty. | have been moved 
to greater emotion by the sight of a five 
masted ship in full sail appearing unex- 
pectedly around the rocky point of an is- 
land off the Maine coast. That example of 
majesty and beauty struck me breathless. 
Anything connected with the sea arouses 
great depths of feeling—the surf at Mar- 
blehead or Carmel; the blue sea and the 
blue sky at Bar Harbor; the vast, unclut- 
tered, spacious beach at San Francisco, or 
the one at Cocoa, Florida; light houses; 
boats—any kind of boats. I once spent 
two weeks alone in a lobster catcher’s tar 
paper shack on a tumbelo beach on Swann’s 
Island, Maine, three miles from a town and 
a mile from the nearest house, and I lived 
with the sea night and day. Yet I could 
hardly call the sea my “supreme and spe- 
cial enjoyment.” 

I suppose, boiled down to the essence of 
all enjoyment, my choice would be words 
—the beauty of language, perfectly chosen. 
perfectly expressive. Ability to use lan- 
guage is, after all, the supreme creative 
talent. “In the beginning was the word.” 

Right now, in this great moment of our 
national adventure in North Africa, I can 
think of it in terms of superbly expressive 
words: President Roosevelt’s moving ad- 
dress to the French people in their own 
language; Eisenhower's terse military com- 
mand to the French armies in North Afri- 
ca; Willkie’s great speech to our own coun- 
try, so perfectly setting forth in words 
what so many of us felt in the dark days 
of our uncertainty. How electrifying, on 
top of Willkie’s speech, was the news that 
we were in action at last! It was an enor- 
mous relief, like the turn of a fever, a boil 
bursting, water after long thirst, the ecstasy 
of relief from pain. 
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to us here in the states. Listen to Eisen- 
hower: 

This communication, of the highest im- 
portance, is addressed to the French armies 
on land, sea and air in North Africa. 

Frenchmen of North Africa, the forces 
which I have the honor of commanding 
come to you as friends to make war against 
your enemies ...1 have given formal or- 
ders that no offensive action be undertaken 
against you on condition that for your part 
you take the same attitude . . . To avoid 
any possible misunderstanding, make the 
following signals: 

By day, fly the French Tricolor and the 
American Flag, one above the other. 

I repeat, by day fly the French Tricolor 
and the American Flag, one above the 
other, or two (I repeat, two) Tricolors, one 
above the other. 

By night turn on a searchlight and di- 
rect it vertically toward the sky. 

I repeat, by night, turn on a searchlight 
and Jirect it vertically toward the sky. 

That is simple language, but it is as 
clean cut and polished as a gun barrel and 
as unmistakable, and it is breath taking in 
its implications. 

In the beginning was the word. Yes, 
words are my supreme passion and my 
greatest joy. 

It would be enormously interesting to 
hear from the Mail Box family what dif- 
ferent individuals regard as the source of 
supreme delight. Perhaps we had better 
tone that down a little and say, What do 
you really like, and what do you most like 
to do? Cook, read books, paint pic- 
tures, paint porch furniture, clean the pan- 
try shelf (I get genuine soul satisfaction 

myself from cleaning 


There is no pain like 
uncertainty, and we 
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for months. It was 
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the words expressive 
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what brought it home 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


the pantry), go ca- 
noeing in the North 
Woods, work, play. 
argue, climb trees? 
Speak up, Mail Box- 
ers—what do you 
LIKE to do? 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MarTuHer. 
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MISCE 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Convention Postponed 


In cooperation with the war effort and 
at the request of the Director of the Trans- 
portation Division of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf has postponed indefinitely the biennial 
meeting which was to be held in St. Augus- 
tine in 1943. 

In the meantime, let us hold fast to the 
essentials in order that the standards of our 
schools will not be lowered and educational 
opportunities for our children be curtailed. 
Since July, 1940, over three million per- 
sons have received training, leading directly 
to employment in war production. This 
number will be increased. Thousands of 
our boys and girls have been trained, 
placed, and are making significant contri- 
butions in essential war industries. 

Education is making and must continue 
to make a substantial contribution to the 
winning of the war. There must be no 
blackout in education. Educational oppor- 
tunities must not be curtailed. In China, 
after five years of struggle against foreign 
invasion, there has been no blackout of 
education. Reliable information tells us 
that the British education budget has been 
substantially increased for 1942. Larger 
grants were provided for war bonuses for 
teachers, for proper feeding and training 
of school children, for camps, schools, and 
for the encouragement of music and arts. 
We must hold fast to educational essen- 
tials. 


—Lewis Carroll 


As soon as the national emergency per- 
mits, an announcement will be made re- 
garding the holding of the next Convention. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. J. SETTLES, President. 
Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf. 
By the unanimous vote of members of 
the Executive Committee of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, the 
regular Convention which was scheduled 
for 1943, at St. Augustine, Florida, has 
been indefinitely postponed. The present 
crisis to which is due the existing trans- 
portation problem makes it inadvisable to 
attempt to hold a meeting of this kind until 
these facilities are again at the normal dis- 
posal of the travelling public. 
Truman L. Ingle, Chairman, 
Executive Committee. 


Impaired Hearing in School Children 


This is the title of an article in the Octo- 
ber Laryngoscope, by Samuel J. Crowe, 
M.D.; Stacy R. Guild, Ph.D.; Ella Langer, 
M.D.; Walter E. Loch, M.D., and Mary 
H. Robbins, M.B. Read at the seventy- 
fifth annual meeting of the American Oto- 
logical Society, May, 1942, it covers two 
years of experimentation in the Otological 
Research Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. Two years ago, this same 
group of research workers reported that 
examinations of 1,365 white children, 8 to 
14 years of age, attending regular classes 
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in the Baltimore public schools, “showed 
that the most common hearing detect in 
children is impairment of thresholds for 
some or all of the tones above c4; i.e., for 
frequencies higher than 2,048 cycles per 
second. Nearly 40 per cent of the children 
had such impairments. Only about 3 per 
cent had impaired hearing for all tones, or 
difficulty in understanding the spoken voice. 
The examinations of these children also 
showed that regeneration or regrowth of 
lymphoid tissue in the nasopharynx often 
occurs after adenoidectomy. . . . During the 
past two years a group of these children 
has been treated by irradiation of the naso- 
pharynx, after the method described by 
Burnham. They were selected for treat- 
ment because they had impaired hearing 
and lymphoid overgrowth of the tubal 
orifices.” 

The reports of the treatment given these 
children and the results, as compared with 
those achieved with a control group, offer 
distinct encouragement to all persons who 
are working for the prevention of deafness. 
It was found that, of the untreated children. 
only 31 per cent experienced spontaneous 
regression of lymphoid tissue; while among 
those treated with radon, the tubal orifices 
are normal in appearance and the adenoids 
are small or absent in 89.5 per cent. None 
of the children suffered radon burns or 
complained of sore throats after treatment. 

“It was found that the proportion of the 
children with impaired hearing for high 
tones for whom the therapeutic test indi- 
cates a progressive atrophy in the basal 
turn of the cochlea is much larger than was 
previously supposed. Slightly over one- 
third of the ears that had impaired hearing 
for some or all of the high tones at the first 
test have had the impairments increase dur- 
ing the two-year period of observation, in 
spite of regression of adenoids and other 
nasopharyngeal lymphoid tissue. . . . The 


most probable explanation for most of them 
is progressive atrophy of the nerve, or of 
the nerve and the organ of corti, in the 
basal turn of the cochlea. This interpreta- 
tion, if correct, sets back into childhood the 
age at which such lesions commonly may 
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develop, lesions which have usually been 
regarded as of frequent occurrence only in 
adult life... . 

“Most of the children of this group whose 
hearing does not improve have either a 
chronic suppurative otitis media or extreme 
middle-ear lesions from previous repeated 
attacks of otitis. Even though the naso- 
pharyngeal conditions are restored to nor- 
mal . . . permanent damage to the middle 
ear structure has already been caused... . 
From our experience with such children 
we are convinced, and we are sure all otol- 
ogists will agree, that a very large number 
of cases of handicapping degrees of deaf- 
ness could be prevented annually, in this 
country alone, by prompt medical care of 
all new cases of acute otitis media. Prompt- 
ly and properly treated, acute otitis media 
soon subsides without, in most cases, leav- 
ing any impairment of hearing.” 

All of which adds up to the following 
conclusions, as stated by the authors: 

1. It is important to fight acute otitis 
media. Educational campaigns should be 
organized to give physicians a chance to 
treat cases of acute otitis media promptly. 

2. Irradiation with radon, or with ra- 
dium, is the simplest method by which the 
size of adenoid masses can be controlled. 
Until recently this was an expensive meth- 
od; but recent developments have made it 
possible to give this treatment inexpen- 
sively. 

3. It is possible to restore the hearing 
of many children with impairment for 
conversational voice, and thus to simplify 
their educational problem. 

4. Where the otologist finds that the 
child’s hearing cannot be restored, it is his 
duty to explain to the parents what modern 
wearable hearing aids will do for the child, 
in not only helping him to hear, but also in 
helping him to speak clearly. 

5. It is worse than useless to try to find 
the children who have impaired hearing for 
high tones only, unless preparations are 
made in advance to do something for such 
children when they are found. “// there is 
a good audiometer available, and if there is 
a budget sufficient to have the audiometer 
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properly used by a trained examiner, and 
if there is a good otologist who is willing 
to make the physical examinations of the 
ears, nose and throat of each child and to 
treat large numbers of them and re-examine 
them periodically for years, then, and not 
until then, is it wise or practical to start 
the search for the children with hearing 
losses for high tones only. . . . Preventive 
medicine seldom is spectacular, and this 
aspect of it is not one of the exceptions.” 


The John Tracy Clinic 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy has recently estab- 
lished, at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, the John Tracy Clin- 
ic for the Mothers of Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children. It is located in a house 
that has been donated for this use, and is 
to be a place where mothers of preschool 
children with defective hearing may come 
for advice, instruction and encouragement. 
The mothers will receive a course on the 
home training of preschool children and 
there will be teachers to work with the chil- 
dren on the spot and show the mothers 
how to deal with this most baffling of in- 
firmities. As outlined, the plan of work 
seems to be somewhat like that pursued 
by the Sarah Fuller Home in Boston, 
which has for years performed a unique 
service, sending teachers into the homes of 
small deaf children throughout the Boston 
area, giving two lessons a week and teach- 
ing the mothers how to carry on the work 
in the intervals. If the John Tracy Clinic 
provides a similar service, it will give in- 
valuable help to parents. Mrs. Tracy is 
to be congratulated on the spirit with which 


she is undertaking this work. She is doing 


it simply because she remembers the diff- 
culty she had in finding out what to do 
for her own deaf son, now nearly grown; 
and she is putting all her enthusiasm, her 
sympathetic interest and her personal ex- 
perience into the effort. Results will be 
watched with great interest. It would be 
wonderful if teaching centers could be es- 
tablished in other localities to help nearby 
parents who are confronted by the unusual 
problem of deafness in their children. This 
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is what the Volta Bureau has been doing 
nationally through correspondence for fifty- 
five years, but local centers are very much 
needed. 


Wanted: Teachers 


Word has just come to the Volta Bureau 
of two openings for good oral teachers of 
the deaf. One is in a southern residential 
school, which offers $105 per month, with- 
out maintenance, from the time of arrival 
through May, 1943. A teacher for second 
grade is desired. The other is in a state 
school in the northwestern part of our 
country. Teachers who are interested in 
either or both of these offers may address 
letters to the Volta Bureau, marked: 
“School A” if the southern school is of 
interest, or “School B,” if it is the north- 
western school. Letters will be forwarded 
immediately to the superintendents. 


A Step Toward the Prescribing of 
Hearing Aids 


A very helpful contribution to the ques- 
tion of the proper fitting of hearing aids 
is the paper by Thomas H. Halsted, M.D.., 
F.A.C.S., and Frederick M. Grossman, 
M.D., which appeared in the New York 
State Journal of Medicine, October 15, 
1942. It should be read carefully by every- 
one who is interested in securing better 
results with hearing aids either for himself 
or for his customers or patients. The re- 
viewer particularly hopes that this article 
will stimulate otologists to study this sub- 
ject more carefully and prepare themselves 
to fit their patients scientifically. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from the brief sum- 
niary at the end of the article: 


It has been demonstrated that the following 
parts of a hearing aid can be prescribed on the 
basis of functional diagnosis: the type of micro- 
phone, the type of amplifier, and, if a vacuum 
tube amplifier is selected, the frequency distortion 
characteristics of the latter, the type of receiver, 
and the manner of connecting the receiver with 
the ear. If it is decided to connect the receiver 
with an individual ear mold, the length of the 
tip and the size of the sound-conveying canal of 
the mold can be prescribed. In cases with per- 
ceptive hearing impairment, an acoustic high- 
pass filter may be used with advantage. 
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Speech Correction Association 


The 1943 meeting of the American 
Speech Correction Association will be of 
more than ordinary interest to readers of 
the Votta Review. Approximately one- 
half of the program for the meeting, which 
is to be held in Chicago, December 28th, 
29th and 30th, will be devoted to the inter- 
relation of speech defects and hearing de- 
fects, the other half being given over to 
organic disorders of speech growing out of 
war injuries. 

Only a small portion of the program was 
available at the time this item was written. 
It covers the afternoon session of Tuesday, 
December 29th, and deals entirely with sub- 
jecis related to impaired hearing. These 
include a report on the study of the hearing 
acuity of speech defectives, motion pic- 
ture tests of lip reading ability, “High Fre- 
quency Deafness and Consonant Discrim- 
ination,” the present status of audiometers 
and group testing, and the administration 
of an organized program for hard of hear- 
ing children. There will also be round 
tables on individual hearing aids and on 
group hearing aids, the former participated 
in by users, physicians and manufacturers, 
and the latter by educators of the deaf. 


New Supervisor at Ypsilanti 


Dr. F. E. Lord, Director of the Horace 
H. Rackham School of Special Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, announces 
that Miss Marian Catherine Quinn has been 
appointed training supervisor of the deaf 
to succeed Miss Miriam D. Pauls. Miss 
Quinn is a graduate of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College and the University of 
Hawaii. In addition to teaching experi- 
ence in Marionette and Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, she taught two years in the Territorial 
School for the Deaf and Blind in Honolulu. 

Miss Miriam Pauls has accepted the posi- 
tion of Clinic Supervisor of Hearing Ther- 
apy in the Speech and Reading Clinic of 
Indiana State Teachers College, a new posi- 
tion growing out of the extended program 
for hearing tests and follow up among pub- 
lic school children recently established by 
law in the State of Indiana. 
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New Officers at Oregon School 
Mr. Marvin B. Clatterbuck, who has 


served as superintendent pro tem of the 
Oregon School since the death of Mr. J. 
Lyman Steed, was appointed to the position 
of Superintendent in June, 1942. Mr. 
Clatterbuck, a graduate of the University 
of Oregon, received his training to teach 
the deaf in the South Dakota School. 

Mr. Robert T. Baughman, who has re- 
cently served as Principal of the Vocational 
Department and as Academic Principal at 
the Indiana School, has been appointed 
Principal of the Oregon School. Mr. 
Baughman was graduated in 1932 from the 
University of Kentucky, and in 1934, from 
the normal training department of Gal- 
laudet College. He taught at the Tennes- 
see School before going to Indiana. In his 
present position, he is supervising both the 
academic and the vocational work at the 
Oregon School. 


New Position for Dr. Anderson 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson, says the Jowa 
Hawkeye, is now Placement Agent for the 
Texas School for the Deaf, working under 
the auspices of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education. He has one office at 
the school and another in the office of edu- 
cation. He arranges special training for 
deaf persons and places them in jobs. Mrs. 
Anderson is teaching at the Texas School. 


More About Mona 

Vo.ta REVIEW readers who were inter- 
ested in “The Story of Mona; a Little Girl 
with a Double Handicap,” which Miss 
Nellie V. MacDonald of Toronto, Canada, 
contributed to the September, 1942, VoLta 
REVIEW, will be pleased to know that Mona 
has a new accomplishment. She can jump 
rope! “The girls brought a big skipping 
rope right into the class so that I could see, 
and even the boys formed an admiring 
group,” writes Miss MacDonald. “Mona has 
been coming right along, and hasn’t missed 
one day of school. She is a marvelous little 
girl. She uses every English principle she 
is taught, immediately and often.” 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. .. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


& 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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Bibliography on Auricular Training 
Mr. William Lloyd Graunke, a student 
in the normal training department of Gal- 
laudet College during the year 1941-42, 
offered, as partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts, 
“An Annotated Bibliography on Auricular 
Training.” Mr. Graunke used freely the 
library facilities of Gallaudet and of the 
Volta Bureau, and compiled an interesting 
bibliography, which covers 34 mimeo- 
graphed sheets. It is divided into five sec- 
tions: 1, History of Auricular Training; 2, 
Methods of Auricular Training; 3, Testing 
of Residual Hearing; 4, Opinions, Com- 
mentaries, and Evaluation; 5, Supplemen- 
tary Bibliography. The items listed cover a 
period of 58 years, from 1884 to 1942. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 694) 

in order io pass her time pleasantly, for 

there are no children her age nearby. I 

actua'ly have to go visiting to the few 

relatives who have children in order to 

enable Patty to play with small children. 
Mrs. E. T., /llinois 


The Teacher Acress the Hall 
(Continued from page 692) 

But of course our main concern is the 
children. Children who are deprived of 
the pleasure of real giving at Christmas time 
miss the most beautiful part of Christmas. 
They should share in Christmas giving, as 
well as Christmas getting, from their very 
first tu school. 


How Much Do You Hear 
(Continued from page 698) 
hearing it, as I thought. This belief that 
I was hearing my voice is probably due to 
my habitual thinking in terms of expres- 
sion and my memory of how to speak with 
inflection. Before radio made listening to 
speech possible again, I had formed the 
habit of saying things over as I remembered 
they should be said, and I recalled how my 
father spoke. He had a beautiful speaking 
voice. As a child, I was taught to listen. 


My father often read cloud. A beautiful 
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poem was always more beautiful as he read 
it. I kept alive this auditory memory, and 
in reading from print I thought in terms of 
speech sound. This habit of many years 
kept me speech conscious and sound con- 
scious. I am sure that it was good training 
for hearing again. Then too, a glance at 
my audiogram shows that proper amplifica- 
tion of my best tone brings good hearing 
of voice tones. How fortunate I am! Now 
I can hear my own voice and compare it 
with other voices. It gives me confidence 
as I take part in a conversation. It will 
help me to overcome my stage fright and 
fear as I speak into a microphone. 

I am having a wonderful time wearing 
a hearing aid. I shall savor each additional 
improvement to the fullest, and try to be 
equally alert in listening and watching. 
What human does not need training in 
awareness? I don’t know how much I am 
hearing, but my aid helps me to relax 
more. It gives me more self confidence 
and a feeling of returning home after a 
long absence. I don’t find all that I once 
knew. But I belong again in the world of 
sound. 


Nursery Schools for Deaf Children 
(Continued from page 683) 

The set-up of a nursery school in a city 
is probably easier to handle than one in the 
smaller towns where many of the residential 
schools are located, for the latter require 
not only a trained teaching staff, but a home 
atmosphere after school hours. This prob- 
lem was solved by the Illinois School where 
a separate house was set aside for the 
nursery group. 

Boston handled the nursery school prob- 
lem in still another way. Here the Sarah 
Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children, Inc., 
supplies trained, experienced teachers who 
go right into the homes, teach the children, 
and guide and advise the parents. 

It is the committee’s opinion that re- 
gardless of the way in which a nursery 
school is set up, all evidence points to the 
fact that early training is of inestimable 
value in the formative years of the little 


deaf child. 
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IMPORTANT 


Partial deafness zs a problem. 
Radioear has been building 
vacuum tube hearing aids since 
1924. These instruments have 
been a good answer to partial 
deafness for many years. The 
new Radioear Electronic 45 
models answer your hearing 
problems better than ever... 
with their new exclusive 
features, new service policy... 
new comfort and new economy. 
Write for free booklet available 
now. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hearing Aid materials and batteries are scarce. Treat your present Hearing Aid 


and batteries with special care. 


In purchasing a new hearing aid select your 


instrument carefully for long and efficient service. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
3 Elk Street 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 


BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 


JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 


LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 


LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


MIAMI (Florida) 
140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 


MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
711 West Lake Street 


PATERSON (New Jersey) 
128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 
105 South 18th Street 


PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 


SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 


SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 


SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 
904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 


TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Clarke School’s Birthday 

(Continued from page 684) 
to carry on the work of educating the deaf, 
not only in the United States but also in 
Canada, the Argentine, Sweden, Belgium, 
Hungary, Greece, South Africa, India, the 
Philippines, Germany and Japan. This year 
the teacher-training class includes a student 
from Iceland. 

“Convincing testimony to the effective. 
ness of speech teaching for the deaf,” stated 
the Hampshire Gazette in reporting the 
event, “was offered in the personal sketches 
which, high lighting the anniversary pro- 
gram, were presented by two advanced stu- 
dents of the school, Miss Dorothy Robbins 
and Richard Thompson, who told of their 
backgrounds, their hobbies and their ambi- 
tions in a manner that would do credit to 
voungsters possessed of all of the senses, 
The children had exceptional poise, and 
spoke with exquisite diction, illustrating 
clearly the ‘modern miracle’ that can be 
brought about through the efforts of skilled 
teaching.” 

Dr. A. V. Galbraith, of the trustees’ com- 
mittee on education, Dr. Gordon Berry, of 
the committee on health, and Mr. John 
Skinner, of the finance committee, spoke 
briefly, Dr. Galbraith contrasting old and 
new teaching practices, Dr. Berry discuss- 
ing the children’s physical development and 
the projected arrangements for better equip- 
ment and increased space for broadening 
recreational facilities, and Mr. Skinner re- 
porting the school to be in sound financial 
condition. 

In his talk, Dr. Gruver traced the develop- 
ment of speech teaching for the deaf, from 
the days of the pioneers to the present time, 
and told how Clarke School blazed the trail, 
revolutionizing the means for instructing 
the deaf. Dr. William Allan Neilson, presi- 
dent emeritus of Smith College, gave the 
birthday address, in which he praised es- 
pecially the achievements of the deaf stu- 
dents of Clarke School. Their limitations, 
he said, may be discounted in proportion 
to their abilities; and their achievements 
are measured by their courage and persist- 
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Announces 


New Model 


Vacolite meets the demand and need of 

many for a standard-quality Hearing Aid at 

lower costs and with economical upkeep. 
Guaranteed . . . Insured. 


Vacolite—One of the most modern hear- 
ing aids of today, using the latest develop- 
ments in vacuum tube amplifier design. 
Small—light—highly efficient. 


Frequency Control available in Model 
F—Is a Vacolite patented feature. Pro- 


Big 
Efficiency 
Quality 
Low Cost 


NEW LOW COST 


COMPLETE 


vides proper balance between the vowel 
and consonant sounds. 


List Prices—Complete with individually 
fitted ear mould, batteries, guarantee, loss 
and breakage insurance. Model E, $98.75; 
G, $109.50; F, $150.00. Sold on terms 
—or 3% cash discount. 


Batteries—Vacolite features small A 
and B batteries. Heavy-duty batteries also 
available. 


VACOLITE AUDIOMETER 


Vacolite Audiometers are portable, bat- 
tery operated, and are used for proper 
fittings of Vacolite hearing aids. This, 
combined with word and sentence tests, 
eliminates trial and error methods. Price 
$125.00 complete. 


4s There are a few territories open for dealerships. Profitable discounts, less dealer stocks 4s 
required, increased sales. National advertising support. Write for more information. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 North Henderson 


Dallas, Texas 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
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Life Situation Motion Pictures 
(Continued from page 707) 


hearing, or the residual hearing of the hard of 
hearing. The latter is accomplished with the help 
of group hearing aids, or special instruments used 
for more perfect amplification of sounds. 

e. A better cooperation and coordination of 
senses, or “synesthesia.” 

As a result of this research, a series of 
ten 16mm silent films has been produced 
by Dr. Morkovin and me, under the name 
of “Life Situation Motion Pictures 
(LSMP).” In conjunction with the work, 
a teaching manual was prepared, and a 
sourcebook upon which teachers might 
draw for added material needed in class. 

There are now more than thirty teachers 
in the United States using these films and 
supplementary material in their classes. In 
answer to questionnaires sent out recently 
to these thirty teachers, the consensus of 
opinion of about two-thirds who replied is 
that: 


1. The training they give in observation of 
nonverbal clues helps develop synthetic ability in 
the student and thereby keeps him from being 
too analytical. 

2. The practice of training synthetic ability and 
analytic ability together is the most effective way 
of teaching. 

3. The familiarity of the vocabulary helps pu- 
pils to recognize words quickly and to retain 
them in their memories as visual images. 

4. The motion picture serves as a sort of 
“speech-reading book” in which pupils can re- 
view different sentences or words. 

From the standpoint of teaching, Life 
Situation Motion Pictures offer many ad- 
vantages. The most outstanding is that the 
material used for class exercises all ema- 
nates from the theme of the picture. 

Thus the picture not only forms the basis 
for dramatizations and dialogue, and serves 
the technical purpose of supplying lip 
movements for pupils to read, it furnishes 
as well a springboard for all class activi- 
ties, from lesson movements and drills to 
discussion of current events and related 
topics. 

Most important of all, I wish to impress 
upon you that Life Situation Motion Pic- 
tures are not designed exclusively for our 
own use. These films may be used in con- 
junction with any method, either as a 
basis for teaching or as material for sup- 
plementary classwork. 
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74 CHAPEL, ALBANY, N. Y. 


ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 


NOW Two new models of the ALADDIN. Increased power; 
Increased clarity; Decreased size and weight. 


These two new ALADDINS retain all the popular features of the famous Model 7, in- 
duding the tiny microphone (about the size of a silver dollar) and the “UNIPAK” con- 
struction (combining the amplifier and all batteries in one small, handsome case). In addi- 
tion these new instruments are unbelievably small and light. Visit your ALADDIN dis- 
tributor and see them for yourself. It will be a revelation. Or write direct for the ad- 
dress of your nearest distributor and descriptive pamphlet. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


(Some distributor franchises 
still available. ) 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. ane Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


logical System of Language Teaching 
and 
An Analysis of the English Language 


by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


_A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
fples and other facts of the English Language. A 
stem of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
quirement of the language. 


PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


2 O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il.... $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


BEB. $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ 7.50 


All Prices Postpaid 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
Riverton Heights, P. O., Seattle, Washington 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 


35th St., N. Washington, D. C 


Experienced, certified oral teacher desires to make a 
change. Address “References,” Volta Bureau. 


Parents can teach their children at home: Several moth- 
ers are now successfully teaching their deaf children 
after training by the PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE, Box 985, Montgomery, Ala. Phone: 4554. 


Certified, experienced oral teacher, two years of univer- 
sity training; specialized training in algebra ag 
literature, interested in change, 1942-43. Address Box 

27, Volta Bureau. 


= 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 Benes 
| 
ered. 
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“VIBRAT 


For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. | (A2) NEW YORK 


Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. .. . A few ampli- 


fiers are still available under certain 
conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 


The Volta Review} 


Emotional Stability for the Deaf Chij 
(Continued from page 688) 


versity. I believe deafness is really 
of the less adverse handicaps. It is ta 
ble, realistic, physical; not indefinite a 
difficult to place. It is shared by ma 
attractive and successful individuals, 
is not ugly nor deforming. It is not paig 
ful. It has been conquered gloriously, 9 
True, it places the individual in a mg 
nority group, and so makes him “diffe 
ent,” and “difference” is a quality diffical 
for children to cope with; but there ay 
plenty of people who share the experienc 
of being in the minority—negroes, Jews 
conscientious objectors, as well as person) 
who are very fat or very small; and pe 
sons who belong to that rare type calle/ 
genius. An individual who belongs to: 
minority race feels a thrill of pride in th 
heritage of his forebears and a persor 
satisfaction in the achievements of the con 
temporary members of his group. Sq 
properly guided, the deaf child can find: 
pride in the accomplishments and characte 
of others who bear his handicap. I shoul 
like to beat the parents who take satisfac 
tion in being sorry for themselves and fo 
their children who bear this cross of deat 
ness. A healthy attitude toward deafnes| 
and good adjustment on the part of par 
ents will breed purposeful, well adjustei] ‘ 
young deaf persons. If one two-by-fou 
in the cellar is infested with termites, th} t 
beam will not support even the most beaut: 
ful home; similarly, an emotionally um ) 
healthy parent cannot bring to maturity 
well balanced deaf child, even though tha 
child may have gone to the finest sch 
and had the most lavish physical care. 
I think there have been too many tear 
shed over deafness and too few good ad 
justments made. The world is overflowing 
with monstrous problems; it is time we 
solved this one which belongs peculiarly te 
us. Here in our family group we can make 
ourselves strong and wise, through sharing 
one another’s strength; and we can shed 
our weaknesses and stamp out wrong atti 
tudes as we would ruthlessly stamp out 


destructive forest fire. 
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INVITES YOU HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


home calls except by request. 


Try “ Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 


trol, 

e CRYSTAL .... Crystal microphone. 

e TUBES .... . New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 


e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Children Said -- 


Compiled by Martsnna MAcoMBER 
These are true stories of deaf children. Others 


are invited. Send yours to 1537 35th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Straight to Headquarters.—Hearing children 


often say, “I'll tell my mother,” but Billy went _ 


even farther. 


One day he and another little boy had a differ. 
ence of opinion. Billy felt decidedly injured and 
declared, “I told Mr. Walker, (the minister of 
—— Billy attended) and Mr. Walker told 
God.” 


One cold night in January while the teacher 
was busily pouring bowls of milk, Jane was in a 
talkative mood. She called from the foot of the 
table, “Miss M—, Charles does not like to play 
outdoors in winter.” “Why is that?” asked Miss 
M— continuing the serving. “Oh,” said Jane, 
“Because very cold and the nose fall.” 


Andrew had never heard. His teacher, to 
give him an idea of the quality of certain sounds, 
would often imitate them, placing the child’s hand 
against her face to let him feel the vibration. 


One day, she and Andrew were taking a walk. 
As they passed a high fence, the teacher heard a 
terrific crash behind it, which startled her. 

“What did you hear?” asked the little boy. 


“A terrible noise,” replied the teacher. “I don’t 
know what it was, but it sounded like glass break- 


Quick as a flash, Andrew reached up to put his 
hand on her cheek. “Make a noise like glass 
breaking,” he demanded. 


Columbus Not So Brave Now.—The class 
had been writing to be sentences. Jane took her 


paper to the teacher with this sentence, Columbus @ 


is not brave. The teacher thought she would cor- 
rect the tense first and then discuss the use of 
the negation. So she said, “Jane, you know that 


Columbus died a long time ago.” “I know dead a@ 


long time,” said Jane impatiently. Feeling of 
her muscle to help make her meaning clear, she 
added, “Now arm very soft—is not brave.” 


Purist.—Betty was anticipating a box from 
home. At almost every meal she told the children 
about the cookies that her mother would send. 
With a smacking of lips and the characteristic 
rubbing of the stomach she would say each time, 
“My mother makes very good cookies.” Finally 


the long expected box arrived, and it contained 5 


the much talked of cookies. Betty passed them, 


and Louise took a bite with high hopes. In-¥ 


stantly her expression changed and looking up at 
the teacher she said, “I think just rather good, not 
very good.” 
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SAME Government Agency whose re- 
searches resulted in the control or eradica- 
in of diphtheria, malaria and yellow fever, 
made another historic accomplishment in 
ing for the health of all the people. It has 
ablished the basic facts about deafness. 


rough a series of nation-wide laboratory 
, covering every kind and degree of hear- 
loss, came a great scientific discovery that 
of vital importance to you. Each case of 
fness is not different from all others, but 
aring loss falls into definite hearing loss 
ms. 


patterns show how men differ from 
men in their hearing loss, as well as the 
tionship between age and degrees of deaf- 


ACOUSTICON 


@ Dep. 
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Survey discovers new facts and 
science meets the challenge 


Here. said the Government, are the facts. 
These facts became specifications for a new 
and different kind of hearing aid. Acousticon 
— the first and oldest manufacturer of elec- 
trical hearing aids — applied its 40 years of 
sound engineering and technical knowledge to 
producing a new precision instrument for 
better hearing. This is the new Symphonic 
Acousticon. 


Thus it is that Government research combined 
with modern engineering skill is leading the 
deafened back into the bright world of natural 


sound. 


The whole, thrilling story of the Government's 
investigation and discoveries is told in a new 
booklet, which we will be glad to send to you 
without charge or obligation. Just write for 
a copy. 


e 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE HEARING AID BASED ON 
U. S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 


THE BEST ONE YET! 


They say that about the October 
VOLTA REVIEW—the Special Hearing 
Number. 


Have you seen it? Have you bought a 
copy to keep? It will be valuable for 
months and even years. Everything in it 
deals with hearing, the use of hearing, 
hearing aids, hearing aid clinics—up to 
the minute information on all these 
topics. 


Here are some of the comments: 


From a Rehabilitation Officer: 


“Congratulations on the very fine issue 
of the VOLTA REVIEW for October. We 
like it so well that we want some more 
copies for our reference file.” 


From a Teacher of the Deaf: 


“The Association Committee Report on 
the Use of Hearing—page 554—was per- 
fect.” 


From a Hard of Hearing Man: 


**A most valuable number. I am keep- 
ing it on file for reference.” 


From a Teacher of the Hard of Hearing: 


“The whole issue is so good! The 
charming, human, ‘High Cost of Not 
Hearing’ intrigued me.” 


Many copies have been sold—more 
than of any other issue of the VOLTA 
REVIEW. 


A few are left. While they last, 25 
cents each. In quantities of 25 or more, 
15 cents each. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Volta Review 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 
The Worry Cow 


The worry cow would have lived ‘til now 
If she’d only saved her breath; 

But she fear’d the hay would not last all day, 
So she choked herself to death. 


What Good is Hearing, Anyway ?—The 
scarcity of workers has compelled some employers 
to hire quite young and inexperienced help. One 
such office manager had given the youthful 
stenographer a letter to be typed and mailed to 
a customer in Cedar Rapids. The youngster ap. 
parently had no difficulty with the dictation and 
the letter was signed and sent off. Unfortunately, 
the employer failed to glance at the envelope. 
Unfortunately, for it came back, undelivered, in 
a day or so. And then he noticed that the en- 
velope had been addressed, not to Cedar Rapids, 
but to Peter Rabbit! 


Over Simplification ?—In the audience that 
heard a certain university president deliver his 
baccalaureate was an elderly couple, evidently 
foreign. Puzzled expressions were upon their 
faces. Finally the woman turned to the man and 
whispered: “What he say?” “Who?” evaded the 
man. “The beega falla in the blacka gown—what 
he say?” The man waved a hand, largely, “He 
say school is out,” he explained. 


Basic English.—A Frenchman, learning Eng- 
lish, said to his tutor: “English is a queer lan- 
guage, isn’t it? Now, what in the world does this 
newspaper statement mean: ‘Should Mr. Noble, 
who sits for this constituency, €onsent to stand 
again, he will in all probability have a walkover 
if he runs’?” 


Ole Hens!—An elderly woman, who is the 
treasurer of a local ladies’ aid society, went to the 
bank to deposit the organization’s funds. She 
handed the money over to the hard of hearing 
teller with a casual remark that it was the “aid” 
money. The teller thought she said “egg” money 
and promptly wanted to compliment her on the 
organization’s endeavors. “Remarkable, isn’t it,” 
he said, “how well the old hens are doing these 
days.” 

He’s still wondering why the lady left with a 
frown on her face. 


Long Distance.—Pat had never been sick a 
day in his life before, so when they finally had 
to call a doctor for him he and his wife were 
much interested in the way the physician went 
about his task. The stethoscope in particular 
puzzled the wife, but not Pat. “Why, you silly,” 
he explained, “can’t ye see the doctor is tilephon- 
ing me insides to find out what’s the matter with 
them?” 
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“THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


A Philanthropic Organization Established in 1890 
by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


Honorary President, MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Honorary Vice President, GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 
First Vice President, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Second Vice President, CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


+ 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
New York, N. Y. 

HERBERT POOLE 
Washington, D. C. 


MRS. H. T. POORE 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


1940-1943 


MARGARET BODYCOMB 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


DAN T. CLOUD 
Jacksonville, Il. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 


JENNIE M. HENDERSON 
Boston, Mass. 


OLIVE WHILDIN 
Baltimore, Md 


1942-1945 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Northampton, Mass. 


*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Chicago, Ill. 


*HARRIS TAYLOR 
New York, N. Y. 


1941-1944 


JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Providence, R. I. 


A. C. MANNING 


GERTRUDE VAN AD NF 
*Executive Committee 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


DR. C. STEWART NASH 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OR. HORACE NEWHART 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS 


DR. GORDON BERRY 
Worcester, Mass. 


MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Boston, Mass. 


FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Ogden Canyon, Utah 


Boston, Mass. 
KNIGHT DUNLAP 
Los Angeles, Calif. OSCAR M. PITTENGER 
Albany, Ind. 
ARTHUR I. GATES 
MRS. NATHAN TODD 
New York, N. Y. 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR 

Washington, D. C. 
VERN KNUDSEN 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
JOHN J. LEE 

Detroit, Mich. 


Montclair, N. J. 


FRANK H. REITER 
Northampton. Mass. 


G. OSCAR RUSSELL 
Ogden, Utah 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C, 


Established in 1887 by Alexander Graham Bell 


For the Increase and Diffusion 
of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 


Headquarters of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaj. 
A center of information on all matters connected 
with deafness, except medical problems. Its serv- 
ices are offered freely to anyone who asks. 


The Volta Bureau Library is the largest library 
on deafness in the United States. It contains 
books and periodicals in twenty different lan- 
guages and from many different countries, all 
dealing with the problems of deafness and meth. 
ods of solving them. The resources of the library 
are at the disposal of research workers, teachers, 
college students, and others interested in the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine for Educators and 
Parents of the Deaf, and for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Established in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 
Official organ of the American Association to Promot- 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


Professional articles for teachers 
Practical suggestions for parents 
Helps for lip readers and hearing aid users 


True stories by and about those who have con 
quered the ill effects of deafness 


Editor: JoserHine B. TIMBERLAKE 
Associate Editor: Harriet MONTAGUE 


Contributing Editors: John A. Ferrall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mildred Evans Roberts, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Alice H. Damon, Concord, Mass.; El- 
frieda Sylvester, Scranton, Pa.; Anders Hansen, 
Naestved, Denmark; G. de la Bat, Worcester. 
South Africa. 
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THEY LOOK ALIKE... 
BUT EACH IS DIFFERENT 


I LLUSTRATED above are Aurex amplifiers— 
each is the heart, soul and brain of a com- 
plete hearing aid assembly. 

The careful fitting of a hearing aid to an 
individual's hearing loss takes place first of 
all in the amplifier. The properly fitted ampli- 
fier has two vital functions to perform. First, 
it must be capable of clear reproduction of the 
range of tones necessary for good hearing. 
Second, it must amplify them sufficiently to 
overcome the hearing loss. 

It must be built to amplify certain 
parts of the range to a greater or lesser 
extent as called for by the individual's 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Aurex Corporation e 


1117 North Franklin Street 3 


audiogram. Only in this way may good, bal- 
anced hearing be achieved. 

The necessary compensatory amplification 
is built in with every Aurex instrument. Aurex 
alone provides all its dealers with the number 
of different amplifiers necessary for fitting 
the several prevalent types and degrees of 
deafness. Special instruments for unusual or 
very difficult cases are also made up as re- 
quired, at no extra cost to the purchaser. 
When you get an Aurex its yours. Just as 
an ear mold is fitted in your ear— 
an amplifier must be fitted to your 
hearing loss. 


HEARING AIDS 
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Offices in 117 Principal Cities 
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Pan American Airways system provides periodic hearing tests for all 
pilots. Junior pilot (above) takes routine test using Maico audiometer; 
test is given at the Pan American medical center, LoCuardia Field. 


Ee for the safety of a plane-load of 
passengers matures a young pilot quickly. To a 
man, all pilots appreciate the careful attention pro- 
vided by airline medical staffs. Each pilot willingly 
co-operates by taking periodic health examinations. 


Realizing how much depends on their hearing, in 
conjunction with their other faculties, these pilots 
fully approve the precision hearing-test which forms 
an important part of each physical examination. 


Medical staffs attached to airlines use the finest 
precision hearing test equipment. Selected for this 
purpose by the U. S. Army, Navy and commercial 
airlines is the Maico vacuum tube audiometer. 


All Maico equipment combines thorough knowl- 
edge of acoustic science and precision construction 
with careful attention to users’ convenience. This 
quality is largely responsible for the increased de- 
mand for Maico equipment from both the medical 
profession and the hard of hearing public. Maico 
provides 90% of all the precision hearing test in- 
struments used in America. 


MAICO “ACE” transmitter is 

small enough to slip into a 

man’s watch pocket, yet its 

distinctness, power and range 
are a pleasing surprise to new 
users. 


MAICO 41 can be adjusted in 
tone through numerous com- 
binations by means of set- 
screw adjustments, and read- 
justed in frequency response for 
changing hearing conditions. 


Write today for information about Maico 
hearing aids for yourself, a relative or a 
friend. No obligation. MAICO COMPANY, 
INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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THE PLANT WHERE MODERN TECHNIQUE 


BETTER 
SEEING 


CONTRIBUTES TO PRODUCT EXCELLENCE 


From the very beginning, Otarion’s acoustical 
engineers have swept aside hide-bound conven- 
tions and have progressed with modern tech- 
nique, plus several innovations which are ex- 
clusive to this organization. 


Today better lighting helps thousands to bet- 
ter hearing. Otarion employees ply their skil- 
ful and meticulous task with greater ease, less 
nervous tension and less eye fatigue because of 
a new scientifically arranged lighting sysiem. 
In the March, 1942 issue of “Edison Indus- 
trial News” an editorial points out this installa- 
tion as, “a good example of modern industrial 
lighting, correctly applied.” 


Modern fluorescent units supply both general 
as well as the higher intensity local lighting. 
The photos above show both of these features 
and the oval insert gives an idea of the un- 


arion 


INCORPORATED 
. WELLS CHICAGO, 


believably delicate parts and operations which 
go to make up this modern conception of the 
vacuum tube hearing aid. 


From the “front office” to the final testing 
operations, every move necessary to produce 
Otarion is calculated to assure that the final 
product is as fine an instrument as modern 
science and contented personnel can create. Of 
this you will be convinced when you try 
Otarion yourself. 


Otarion’s latch string is always out. Visitors 
are welcome at any time for a trip through 
our laboratory and plant. 
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ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE | 
NEW YORK CITY | ; 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 
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